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Dolume  Xlll  DECEMBER  1929  Number  4 

THE  PURITAN  IN  GEORGIA 

A  Study  of  a  Well  Nigh  Forgotten  Element  in  the  Development 
of  the  Empire  State  of  the  South.^ 

By  Orville  A.  Park. 

Macon,  Ga. 

It  is  popular  with  a  certain  type  of  speakers  and  writ¬ 
ers  to  refer  to  the  Cavalier  and  the  Puritan  as  the  two 
elements,  the  distinct  and  conflicting  forces  which  have 
developed  our  American  civilization.  They  say  the  one 
flowered  in  the  Old  South  with  its  planters,  holding  bar¬ 
onial  sway  over  their  broad  acres  and  their  black  retain¬ 
ers;  its  open-handed  hospitality;  its  imperious,  chivalric 
and  hot-headed  men ;  its  soft  voiced,  gentle  and  beautiful 
women;  its  statesmen  dominating  the  political  thought 
and  controlling  the  government  of  the  young  Republic. 
On  the  other  hand  they  tell  us  of  the  Puritans,  possess¬ 
ing  most  of  the  virtues  but  few  of  the  graces  of  life; 
stern,  keen,  calculating,  thrifty, — ^tradesmen,  artificers 
and  school  masters,  the  makers  of  New  England,  the 
writers  of  American  history. 

The  friction  which  burst  into  flame  in  the  sixties  is 
attributed  to  the  ancient  conflict  between  the  House  of 
Stuart  and  the  Round-Heads.  It  is  this  age  long  differ¬ 
ence  which  still  separates  the  sections,  preserves  the 
Solid  South  and  maintains  her  sectional  churches,  they 
tell  us.  The  spirit  of  the  Cavalier  still  dominates  the 
South  according  to  these  speakers. 

1.  This  ia  the  second  part  of  a  study  of  the  racial  strains  in  Georgia, 
the  first  part  appearins  in  the  Georgia  Hittorieal  Qaarterig,  June,  1928. 
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This  may  be  very  good  oratory  but  it  is  very  poor 
history.  It  sounds  well  but  it  is  not  true.  During  the 
brief  period  when  the  Ck)mmonwealth  and  the  Protect¬ 
orate  ruled  in  England  a  small  number  of  Cavaliers  fled 
the  realm  and  settled  in  tidewater  Virginia.  Professor 
Faulkner  says  “The  ‘great  Cavalier  exodus’  stressed  by 
Fiske  and  other  historians  never  took  place.”^  After  the 
“Restoration”  the  so  called  “exodus”  entirely  ceased.  The 
few  Cavaliers  who  came  before  1660  completely  lost  their 
distinctive  character  long  before  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.*  “The  Virginia  aristocracy  developed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  colony,  and  the  larger  part  of  it  was 
derived  from  the  English  merchant  class,”  quoting  again 
from  Faulkner.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Wertenbaker  estimates  the  yeomanry  of  Virginia  as 
fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  population.  They  were  farm¬ 
ers  cultivating  small  farms  with  their  own  labor.  He 
was  able  to  trace  but  a  handful  of  the  gentry  who  were 
descendants  of  the  Cavaliers.*  Arthur  W.  Calhoun  says : 
‘The  leading  families  of  Virginia  had  exactly  the  same 
origin  as  those  of  New  England.”*  Save  in  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion  there  were  no  settlers  in  the  South  who  could  be 
classed  as  Cavaliers. 

The  early  settlers  of  Georgia  were  German  Protest¬ 
ants  from  Salsburg,  Moravian  missionaries,  Scotch  High¬ 
landers,  Portuguese  Jews,  French  Huguenots,  and  Eng¬ 
lishmen  principally  recruited,  as  was  the  colonial  Vir¬ 
ginian  stock  “from  the  lower,  middle  and  poorer  classes 
in  England — ^those  groups  whose  economic  position  at 
home  was  hopeless.”*  The  English,  of  course,  constituted 
the  majority  but  none  of  the  colonies  had  so  cosmopolitan 
a  population.  Then  came  the  Puritan  whose  influence 
in  the  development  of  the  State,  its  civilization  and  cul¬ 
ture  it  is  my  purpose  briefly  to  trace. 

2.  Harold  U.  Faulkner,  “C<donial  History  Debunked.”  Harper’s,  Dee.  1926. 

8.  J.  Edward  Kirbye,  Puritanism  in  the  South  (Boston,  1908),  L 

4.  Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker,  The  Flautere  of  Colonial  Virginia  (Prinee- 
ton,  1922).  67.  69. 

6.  Faulkner,  op.  Cit. 

6.  Faulkner,  op.  Cit. 
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Georgians — the  Southern  Yankees. 

“Alert  travellers  who  come  to  Georgia,”  says  Wade 
in  his  Longatreet,  “and  keen  critics  who  write  about  it 
agree  that  the  State  is  somehow  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  South.”’  This  difference  he  attributes  to  the  New 
England  influence.  “In  Georgia,”  he  says,  “in  its  most 
impressionable  period  of  life,  there  were  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  missionaries  then  as  always,  but  then,  mission¬ 
aries,  and,  as  a  rule,  school  teachers  combined.  .  .  . 
The  influence  of  these  people  in  the  early  development  of 
Georgia  was  great,  and  has  been  lasting,  though  it  has 
by  now  been  long  submerged  and  is  no  longer  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  entity.  In  the  old  days,  however,  it  was 
generally  accepted.”* 

Among  these  “alert  travellers”  of  the  ante-bellum 
period  referred  to  by  Professor  Wade,  Parsons  may  be 
mentioned,  who,  in  his  Tour  Among  the  Planters,*  found 
that  “many  if  not  most  of  the  successful  business  and 
professional  men  in  Georgia  were  from  the  North”;  and 
Olmsted,  whose  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States  dis¬ 
closed,  that  “the  better  class,  which  gives  Georgia  its 
reputation  for  prosperity  is  very  largely  composed  and 
directed  in  enterprise  by  persons  bom  in  the  free  states. 
The  number  of  these  proportionate  to  all  the  white  pop¬ 
ulation,  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other  Southern 
State.”’®  A  South  Carolinian  on  his  Journey  from  Abbe¬ 
ville  to  Ocala,  found  Augusta  “nothing  but  a  Northern 
city  on  Southern  soil,”  and  “Northern  influence  very  po¬ 
tent”  in  Savannah.” 

“The  Georgian  has  been  called  the  Southern  Yankee,” 
remarks  Professor  Trent,  and  his  estimate  of  him  is 
that:  “He  has  much  of  the  native  shrewdness  and  push 

7.  John  D.  Wmde,  Auguttut  Baldwin  Lonattrett  (New  York,  1924),  66. 

8.  /bid.,  66. 

9.  Pnnons,  Tour  Among  the  Plantere,  26. 

10.  Olmitcd,  Journeg  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  Statee,  6B0.  6(6. 

11.  Ineidonte  oi  a  Joameg  from  Abbevdle,  S.  to  Oeala,  Fla.  (Edcc> 
field.  S.  C.,  1862),  pp  6,  11. 
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that  mark  the  genuine  Down-Easter,  and  he  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  that  worthy’s  moral  earnestness  .... 
The  Georgian  is  the  Southerner  who  comes  nearest  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  his  section  to  being  a  normal  Ameri¬ 
can.  .  .  .  The  typical  Georgian  (is)  energetic,  shrewd, 
thrifty.”^*  The  Yankee  quality  of  thrift  has  very  gener¬ 
ally  been  attributed  to  Georgians.  Edward  Mayes  speaks 
of  the  mother;  of  Justice  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  as  “a  typical 
Georgia  lady  in  the  possession  of  those  qualities  of 
shrewd,  practical  and  strong  common  sense,  for  which 
the  people  of  that  State  as  a  class  are  noted.”**  Profes¬ 
sor  George  F.  Mellen  in  his  Study  of  the  Contribution  of 
New  England  to  the  South’s  Culture  says :  “Before  the 
cleavage  between  abolitionism  and  slavery  became  sharp¬ 
ly  defined,  the  Southern  States  presented  an  attractive 
field  to  New  Englanders  from  every  point  of  view.  Not 
by  the  scores  and  hundreds  they  migrated  thither,  but 
by  the  thousands.”  He  also  says:  “From  the  beginnings 
of  the  republic  up  to  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  election,  when 
the  South’s  voice  was  dominant  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  when  its  political  principles  and  policies  controlled 
largely  the  trend  of  public  affairs,  the  permanent  value 
of  the  New  Englander’s  contributions  to  its  development 
and  welfare  is  almost  altogether  ignored  in  estimating 
the  formative  and  guiding  influences  of  this  brilliant  and 
thrilling  period  of  national  history.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  the  forces  that  stood  for  moral  culture,  intellectual 
development,  high  civic  ideals  and  political  purity,  no 
leaven  worked  in  the  mass  of  Southern  life  and  thought 
with  more  potent  and  salutary  effects.”*^  If  Professor 
Mellen’s  statements  are  true  with  regard  to  the  South 
as  a  whole,  how  much  more  are  they  true  of  Georgia, 
where  according  to  the  census  of  1850  and  that  of  1860 

12.  William  P.  Trent,  Southern  Stateomen  of  the  Old  Regime  (New  York, 
1897),  199-200. 

IS.  Edward  Hayes,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamer — Hie  Life,  Timee  and  Speeches 
(NashviUe,  1896),  SS. 

14.  Georse  Frederick  Mellen,  in  The  South  in  the  BuUding  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  (Richmond,  1909),  Vll,  296. 
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there  were  two  or  three  times  as  many  people  of  North¬ 
ern  birth  as  there  were  in  either  North  or  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  even  proportionally  almost  twice  as  many.^® 
Shryock  refers  to  the  “important  immigration  reach¬ 
ing  the  state  during  the  forties  from  the  North ;  men  who 
saw  in  the  cotton  states,  especially  in  Georgia,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  merchants,  tradespeople  and  professional  men.” 
The  influence  of  the  northern  settlers  was  potent  in  the 
great  crisis  of  1850,  and  explains,  in  part  at  least,  why 
Georgia  preferred  union  to  secession  during  that  critical 
period.^® 


The  Youngest  of  the  Original  States 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Georgia  as  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies  and  to  forget  that  she  was  the  last  and 
much  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen.  Virginia,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut  and  New  York  were  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old  when  Oglethorpe  first  pitched  his  tent 
on  Yamacraw  Bluff.  Even  South  Carolina,  the  youngest, 
save  Georgia,  was  older  when  the  good  ship  Anne  dropped 
anchor  in  the  Savannah  than  was  Georgia  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution.  We  must  not  forget  too,  that  Georgia 
had  a  bad  start.  The  prohibition  of  slaves,  rum  and  law¬ 
yers  was  far  from  popular  with  the  early  settlers.  The 
system  of  land  tenure  was  wholly  unsuited  to  a  new 
country,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  colonies  were  as 
badly  governed  as  was  this,  founded  by  philanthropists 
and  intended  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed.  At  the 
end  of  the  Proprietary  period  (1753)  Georgia’s  popula¬ 
tion  was  less  than  the  number  of  emigrants  who  had  been 
sent  over  by  the  Trustees.  At  this  time  the  population 
was  2,381  whites  and  1,066  negroes. 

With  the  coming  of  the  first  royal  governor  in  1754 
a  complete  change  took  place.  The  prohibition  laws  were 


16.  John  D.  Wade,  AuouMmm  Baldwin  Longatreet,  67. 

16.  Richard  Harrison  Shryock,  Georgia  and  the  Union  in  1S50  (Dur* 
ham.  1926),  79. 
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repealed.  Lands  were  granted  in  fee  simple,  the  oppress¬ 
ive  restrictions  being  removed.  From  this  time  forward 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  immigrants  began  to 
come  into  Georgia  in  considerable  numbers.  These  immi¬ 
grants  came  not  only  from  the  British  Isles  but  in  much 
greater  numbers  from  the  other  and  older  colonies.  The 
principal  means  of  transportation  in  those  days  was  by 
ship.  The  New  Englanders  had  already  become  a  ship 
building  and  a  seafaring  people,  and  they  carried  on  a 
lively  trade  with  their  Southern  neighbors.  The  Govern¬ 
or,  Sir  James  Wright,  complained,  “They  take  of  but 
little  of  our  produce,  and  drain  us  of  every  trifle  of  gold 
and  silver  that  is  brought  here,  by  giving  a  price  for 
guineas,  moidores,  Johnnie’s  pistols  and  dollars  far  above 
their  real  and  intrinsic  value  so  that  we  can  never  keep 
any  amongst  us.”^’  Garnett  Andrews  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  nearly  everything  the  people  of  Geor¬ 
gia  had  during  the  War  of  1812  was  bought  from  the 
wagons  of  New  England  peddlers.'*  And  Judge  Long- 
street  reminds  Massachusetts  that  some  of  her  sons 
“came  down  as  mere  peddlers  but  later  set  up  as  store¬ 
keepers  and  merchants.”'* 

The  Dorchester  Colony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Royal  Government  a  new  set¬ 
tlement  was  made  on  the  Medway  River.*®  The  settlers 
were  descendants  of  a  Puritan  colony  who  had  left  Dor¬ 
chester  and  Plymouth,  England,  in  1630  to  join  their 
brethren  who  shortly  before  had  settled  on  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay.  They  had  established  the  town  of  Dorchester, 


17.  Quoted  by  N.  J.  Hammond,  “Georicia  Driftwood,”  18  Ga.  Bar.  Attn. 
(1896),  171. 

18.  Andrews  Reminitceneea  of  An  Old  Georgia  Lawyer,  (Atlanta,  1870),  14. 

19.  A.  B.  Longstreet,  Lettere  from  Georgia  to  Maeeachneette,  20,  21. 

20.  The  river  seems  originally  to  have  been  called  the  “Medway”  and  is 
so  marked  on  the  early  maps.  It  was  named  probably  from  the  English 
stream  to  which  it  is  said  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  The  settlement  was 
midway  between  Savannah  and  the  Scottish  settlements  on  the  Altamaha  and 
hence  was  called  “Midway.”  The  name  “Medway"  fell  into  disuse  and  both 
settlement  and  river  became  known  as  “Midway.”  Stacy,  Hietory  of,  Midway 
Church,  24. 
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Mass.  A  little  later  a  number  of  them  moved  into  Con¬ 
necticut  and  settled  at  Windsor.  In  1695,  prompted  by 
the  desire  of  spreading  the  gospel  in  the  new  colony  of 
South  Carolina,  a  pastor,  Joseph  Lord,  and  congregation 
were  sent  out  as  missionaries.  They  established  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Ashley  River,  whifch  they  also  called  Dor¬ 
chester,  and  another  near  by  at  Beach  Hill.  In  1752  they 
again  determined  to  move,  as  the  colony  had  grown  too 
large  for  its  lands  in  Carolina  and  additional  lands  could 
not  be  had.  Besides  the  locality  was  very  unhealthful. 
Representatives  were  sent  to  Georgia  and  the  Royal  Gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  to  convey  to  them  a  large  tract  of  land, 
31,950  acres,  on  the  Medway  and  Newport  Rivers.  These 
lands  were  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice,  in  which 
the  colony  had  been  engaged  since  its  settlement  in  South 
Carolina.  To  this  tract  of  land  in  1754-5-6  and  7  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Dorchester  and  Beach  Hill  communities 
removed.  There  were  in  all  some  370  white  people  and 
1,500  slaves.  Their  first  act  was  to  build  a  church.  The 
original  deed  from  John  Stevens  to  John  Osgood,  pastor, 
and  forty-three  others  “being  a  congregational  society 
settled  chiefly  on  Midway  and  Newport  in  the  said  pro¬ 
vince,”  conveying  two  acres  upon  which  the  meeting 
house  was  built,  is  on  file  in  the  archives  of  the  State.*^ 
I  This  was  a  typical  Puritan  settlement  after  the  manner 
(of  the  New  England  towns.  The  church  was  the  center 
of  the  community,  the  pastor  its  chief  man.  A  compact 
was  drawn  up  and  signed.  The  community  was  governed 
by  select-men  chosen  by  the  congregation.  Of  these  set¬ 
tlers,  Stevens  says:  “The  accession  of  such  a  people  was 
an  honor  to  Georgia  and  has  ever  proved  one  of  its  rich¬ 
est  blessings.  The  sons  of  that  colony  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  its  sires.  Their  sires  were  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nobility  of  the  Province.”** 

21.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mias  Ruth  Blair,  State  Historian,  for  a 
copy  of  this  interestiny  document. 

22.  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  Hittory  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1847).  I,  881. 
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SUNBURY. 

As  this  settlement  was  some  distance  from  Savannah, 
it  was  determined  to  establish  a  port  nearer  by  and  land 
on  the  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Medway  was  acquired 
and  the  town  of  Sunbury  laid  off.  It  grew  rapidly  and 
soon  became  the  rival  of  Savannah,  doing  a  large  coast¬ 
ing  trade  with  the  colonies  to  the  North  and  with  the 
British  West  Indies. 

In  twenty  years  these  Georgia  Puritans  had  become 
strong  and  influential,  one-third  of  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  province  being  in  their  possession. 

At  Sunbury  was  established  an  academy  which  Charles 
C.  Jones,  Jr.,  refers  to  as  the  most  famous  institution 
of  learning  in  South  Georgia.  Under  the  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
McWhir,  D.  D.,*®  who  was  principal  for  thirty  years,  it 
became  known  far  and  wide  and  drew  its  patronage  and 
extended  the  influence  of  its  founders  throughout  all 
Georgia.®^ 

This  colony  of  dissenters  kept  in  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  their  brethren  in  New  England.  Their  sons 
were  educated  in  New  England  colleges  and  many  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  colony  were  made  from  their  Northern  kins¬ 
folk.  Among  these  was  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  the  an¬ 
nalist,  father  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  pastor  of  the 
church  for  six  years.  Trustee  of  Sunbury  Academy  and 
one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  Rev. 
Jeddediah  Morse,  called  “the  father  of  American  Geog¬ 
raphy,”  then  a  tutor  at  Yale,  filled  the  pulpit  for  a  year, 
Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  absent  on  leave  on  account  of  his 
health,  taking  his  place  at  Yale. 

Another  pastor  who  came  from  the  North  was  Rev. 
Cyrus  Gildersleeve,  member  of  the  distinguished  family 


23.  Dr,  HcWhir  was  a  Scotch-Irishman,  a  craduate  of  the  University 
of  Belfast. 

24.  “The  Academy  at  Sunhury  was,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  the 
«  pluribut  anvm  of  its  time.”  Chas.  Edgeworth  Jones,  Edtication  in  Georoia 
(Washinston,  1889),  10. 
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of  scholars  and  educators  of  that  name,  whose  success¬ 
ful  ministry  continued  for  nineteen  years.  Others  who 
joined  the  colony  were  the  physicians  Lyman  Hall  and 
Nathan  Brownson,  General  James  Screven,  and  Commo¬ 
dore  Oliver  Bowen,  referred  to  later,  all  of  whom  became 
outstanding  men  of  the  Southern  Province. 

St.  John’s  Parish  and  the  Revolution. 

When  the  trouble  with  the  mother  country,  which 
culminated  in  the  Revolution,  began,  most  of  Georgia  at 
first  was  inclined  to  take  the  side  of  the  King.  Governor 
Wright  was  popular.  The  Province  had  few  grievances. 
It  was  weak  and  feeble.  Most  people  were  content.  But 
St.  John’s  Parish  settled  largely  by  the  Dorchester  peo¬ 
ple,  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  their  brethren  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  in  his  story  of  Sunbury,  says : 
“Between  the  emigrants  from  Dorchester  and  the  dis¬ 
tressed  Bostonians  existed  not  only  the  ties  of  a  common 
parentage,  but  also  sympathies  bom  of  the  same  relig¬ 
ious,  moral,  social  and  political  education.  Hence  we  de¬ 
rive  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  Midway  settle¬ 
ment  declared  so  early  for  the  Revolutionists.’’**  When 
Georgia  refused  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  St.  John’s  Parish  sent  as  its  delegate  Lyman 
Hall,  “who  of  all  the  dwellers  there,  by  his  counsel,  ex¬ 
hortations  and  determined  spirit  added  stoutest  fuel  to 
the  flames.’’*®  “Sir  James  Wright,”  again  quoting  Colo¬ 
nel  Jones,  “was  not  far  from  the  mark  when  he  located 
the  head  of  the  rebellion  in  St.  John’s  parish,  and  advised 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  that  the  rebel  measures  there  in¬ 
augurated  were  to  be  mainly  referred  to  the  influence  of 
the  ’descendants  of  New  England  people  of  the  Puritan 
Independent  sect’  who,  retaining  'a  strong  tincture  of  Re¬ 
publican  or  Oliverian  principles,  have  entered  into  an 


26.  Chaa.  C.  Jonea,  Jr.,  The  Dead  Towna  of  Georgia  (Sarannah,  1878),  177. 
26.  Ibid.,  177. 
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agreement  amongst  themselves  to  adopt  both  the  resolu¬ 
tions  and  association  of  the  Continental  Congress*.”^ 

When  at  last  the  colony  had  been  aroused,  it  was  the 
Midway  men  who  led  both  in  the  provincial  congresses 
and  in  the  field.  In  token  of  their  primacy  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  after  the  war  gave  to  the  district  the  name  of  Lib¬ 
erty  County.  When  the  British  overran  the  State,  the 
last  patriot  flag  to  fall  was  that  which  flew  over  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  Morris  which  guarded  the  port  of 
Sunbury. 

It  was  but  natural  that  this  district  should  have  suf¬ 
fered  most  at  the  hands  of  the  British  and  Tories.  Mid¬ 
way  meeting  house  was  burned ;  the  port  of  Sunbury  was 
closed;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were 
killed;  others  were  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  col¬ 
ony,  many  taking  refuge  in  South  Carolina.  When  at  last 
the  British  were  driven  out  and  peace  was  declared,  they, 
or  some  of  them,  came  back  to  their  homes,  rebuilt  the 
church,  re-established  their  schools  and  continued  to  play 
a  large  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  infant  State.  But  Sun¬ 
bury  never  regained  its  former  glory.  It  steadily,  though 
slowly,  declined  and  before  a  half  century  had  passed  was 
numbered  among  the  dead  towns  of  Georgia. 

Other  communities  were  established  in  the  Midway 
District,  Dorchester,  Riceborough,  Hinesville,  Jonesville, 
Flemington,  and  Walthourville.  While  Sunbury  became 
a  memory,  the  Puritans  of  Liberty  County  continued  to 
prosper  until  the  War  Between  the  States.  They  were 
among  the  wealthiest  planters  and  greatest  slave  hold¬ 
ers,  loyal  Southerners  and  ardent  secessionists.  It  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  read  from  a  Northern  Puritan  this  tribute  to 
their  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Southern  cause.  After 
quoting  the  eloquent  words  of  Stevens  in  his  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Georgia  Historical  Society:  “Alone  she  stood,  a 
Pharos  of  Liberty  in  England’s  most  loyal  province,  re- 


27.  Ibid..  176. 
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nouncing  every  fellowship  that  savored  not  of  freedom, 
and  refusing  every  luxury  which  contributed  to  minis¬ 
terial  coffers.  With  a  halter  around  her  neck  and  the 
gallows  before  her  eyes,  she  severed  herself  from  sur¬ 
rounding  associations  and  cast  her  lot,  while  all  was 
gloom  and  darkness,  with  the  fortunes  of  her  country,  to 
live  with  her  rights  or  die  in  their  defense.  Proud  spot 
of  Georgia  soil!  Well  does  it  deserve  the  appellation 
which  a  grateful  state  conferred  upon  it,  and  truly  may 
we  say  of  its  sons  in  the  remembrance  of  their  patriotic 
sacrifices,  ‘Nothing  was  wanting  to  their  glory ;  they  were 
wanting  to  ours !’  Kirbye  continues ;  “This  patriot¬ 
ism  was  no  less  ardent  in  the  struggle  of  the  sixties. 
Conservative  in  action,  and  yet  determined  on  their 
rights,  they  gave  themselves  fully  and  freely  in  behalf  of 
the  Confederacy.  Their  beautiful  plantations  were  re¬ 
duced  to  ruins  and  the  desolation  was  almost  complete.** 
But  to  them  and  their  descendants  nothing  was  so  dear 
as  principle,  and  they  fought  with  the  same  intensity  of 
conviction  as  did  their  sires  in  the  Revolution.  Upon  the 
altars  of  their  beloved  Southland  they  poured  the  liba¬ 
tions  of  an  unsullied  patriotism.”*® 

The  Influence  of  the  Midway  Community. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Mid¬ 
way  community.  A  mere  handful  of  settlers,  the  little 
Puritan  colony  has  wielded  a  greater  influence  in  the 
State,  and  from  its  members  have  come  a  larger  number 
of  men  of  ability,  character  and  influence  than  any  other 
group  of  our  population.  In  his  fascinating  history  of 
Midway  Congregational  Church,  Dr.  James  Stacy,  one 
of  her  distinguished  sons,  speaking  of  the  old  church 


28.  Go.  Hittorieal  Society  CM.,  U.  24. 

29.  J.  Edward  Kirbye,  Puritamiam  in  the  South  (Boston.  1908),  114-116. 
80b  Kirkpatriek’k  troopers  stabled  their  horses  in  Midway  meetins 

boose  while  they  laid  waste  the  surroondinK  plantations.  So  complete  was  the 
destmetion  that  Liberty  county  never  revived  The  descendants  of  the  Pori- 
tans  were  scattered  far  and  wide.  Negroes  constitute  a  large  majority  ot  the 
population  of  the  county. 
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says:  “Where  is  another  to  be  found  like  unto  it  upon 
the  habitable  globe?  It  stands  sui  generis  in  its  isolated 
grandeur,  like  some  mountain  peak  that  lifts  its  head  far 
above  all  the  rest.  Look  at  the  record!  Four  (Jovem- 
ors.  Two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Six  Congressmen,  two  of  whom  were  Senators.  Six  coun¬ 
ties  named  after  her,  five  after  her  illustrious  men,  and 
the  sixth  after  her  own  self,  and  achieved  by  her  own 
prowess.  Eighty-two  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Six  col¬ 
lege  professors.  Three  professors  in  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries.  Two  University  chancellors.  Six  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Two  judges  of  the  superior  courts.  Three  So¬ 
licitors.  Three  presidents  of  Female  Colleges.  Two 
mayors  of  cities.  One  United  States  Minister  to  a  for¬ 
eign  country.  Four  authors  and  one  authoress.  One  his¬ 
torian.  One  professor  in  a  medical  college.  Three  clerks 
of  Presbyteries.  One  clerk  of  Synod.  One  president  of 
Board  of  Directors  of  a  Theological  Seminary.  One  sec¬ 
retary  of  a  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  one  of  the  leading 
denominations  of  the  country.  Six  editors,  one  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  journal.  One  State  Superintendent  of 
public  schools,  and  one  of  city  schools.  One  president  of 
a  State  Normal  School.  Besides,  a  host  of  teachers,  at¬ 
torneys,  doctors,  and  professional  men,  together  with 
prominent  business  men,  all  of  whom  are  found  scat¬ 
tered  everywhere  and  usually  filling  important,  promi¬ 
nent  positions.”*^ 

This  was  written  in  1899,  a  generation  ago.  Since 
that  time  many  another  son  of  old  Midway  congregation 
has  risen  to  distinction  in  church  and  state. 

Political  Leaders  from  Midway. 

Let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  some  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  Puritans.  Among  them  were  four  Governors 
of  €reorgia.  Button  Gwinnett,  Richard  Hawley,  Nathan 

SI.  James  Stacy,  Hittory  of  Midway  Congregational  Church  (Newnan, 
Ga.,  1899).  162. 
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Brownson  and  Lyman  Hall,  and  the  names  of  Gwinnett 
and  Hall  are  appended  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.**  Three  were  Senators  of  the  United  States,  John 
Elliott,  Alfred  Iverson,  who  resigned  his  seat  when  Geor¬ 
gia  seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861,  and  Augustus  O. 
Bacon,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
the  trying  years  which  preceded  America’s  entrance  into 
the  World  War.  In  the  old  Continental  Congress,  besides 
Gwinnett  and  Hall,  Georgia  was  represented  by  Benjamin 
Andrew,  who  was  also  president  of  the  first  Executive 
Council;  Richard  Hawley,  who  was  Governor  and  Con¬ 
gressman  at  the  same  time,**  and  Dr.  Nathan  Brownson, 
all  Midway  men.  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
were  John  A.  Cuthbert,  Alfred  Iverson  and  William  B. 
Fleming. 

Midway’s  Soldiers. 

Among  her  soldier  sons  were  numbered  Generals 
James  Screven  and  Daniel  Stewart,  in  whose  memory 
Congress  erected  an  imposing  monument  in  Midway  Cem¬ 
etery,  whose  descendants  are  among  the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  families  of  Georgia ;  Colonels  John  Baker,  for  whom 
Baker  County  is  named,  and  John  McIntosh ;  Majors  John 
Jones  and  William  Baker;  Captains  Wynn,  Way  and  Max¬ 
well  and  the  notorious  “Bob”  Sallett,  the  terror  of  the 
Tories.  John  A.  Cuthbert  and  Robert  Quarterman,  aft¬ 
erwards  pastor  of  the  church,  held  captains’  commissions 
in  the  War  of  1812.  Captain  Isaac  Holmes  led  the  Macon 
Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  the  War  Between 
the  States  there  were  General  Claudius  C.  Wilson,  great 
grandson  of  General  Stewart;  Generals  Alfred  Iverson, 
Senior  and  Junior,  father  and  son;  General  E.  P.  Alex¬ 
ander,  whose  Recollections  of  a  Confederate  is  said  to  be 

S2.  Button  Gwinnett  b  included  in  Dr.  Staey'i  Ibt  of  dbtinKubhed  mem- 
ben  of  the  Midway  eonffresation,  but  be  was  not  one  of  the  Dorchester  peopb. 
He  was  an  Englbhman  who  came  to  Savannah  as  a  youns  man  and  became 
a  leadinK  merchant  there.  He  then  purchased  and  made  hb  home  on  St.  Cath¬ 
erine's  Island,  just  off  Sunbury  and  became  identified  with  that  thrivinc  tosm. 

88.  The  Governor’s  expenses  to  Philadelphia,  where  be  went  to  take 
hb  seat  in  Consreas,  were  a  half  million  doUan  in  Gcorsia  currency. 
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the  best  military  history  of  those  campaigns  in  which  he 
bore  a  conspicuous  part.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Dr. 
Adam  Alexander,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Sunbury,  the 
progenitor  of  one  of  Georgia’s  most  illustrious  families. 
The  mother  of  General  Alexander  was  a  daughter  of 
David  R.  Hillhouse  of  Connecticut  who  had  settled  in 
Wilkes  County  and  was  the  publisher  of  the  Washington 
News.**  His  sister  was  the  wife  of  General  Alexander 
R.  Lawton,  distinguished  alike  as  soldier,  lawyer  and  citi¬ 
zen,  mother  of  Col.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  Jr.,  who  com 
manded  the  First  Georgia  Infantry  in  the  War  with 
Spain,  and  grandmother  of  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  HI,  who 
led  a  regiment  in  France  in  the  World  War.  John  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Kell,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Alabama,  was  also 
a  son  of  old  Midway. 

Judges  and  Foreign  Ministers  from  Midway. 

Among  the  jurists  whose  ancestors  were  members  of 
this  Puritan  Colony  may  be  included  Richard  B.  Russell, 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  former  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
Judge  of  the  Western  Circuit,  who  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  Moses  Way,  one  of  the  original  Dorchester  settlers, 
and  of  Richard  Russell,  also  of  Puritan  stock.  The  grand¬ 
father  of  Associate  Justice  James  K.  Hines  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  though  originally  from  North  Carolina,  was 
also  a  member  of  Midway  congregation.  William  R.  Law, 
William  B.  Fleming  and  Alfred  Iverson,  the  elder,  were 
all  distinguished  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court. 

John  Elliot  Ward,  the  first  minister  from  any  nation¬ 
ality  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  China,  was  also  a  son  of 
this  Puritan  Colony.  He  had  been  Solicitor  General, 
United  States  District  Attorney,  Speaker  of  the  Georgia 


84.  After  the  demth  of  her  husband,  Hrs.  Hillhouse  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  newspaper  and  to  conduct  the  job  printing  offlce.  She  was  giTea 
the  contract  to  print  the  laws  of  the  State  and  was,  therefore,  Georgia's  first 
and  only  woman  State  Printer. 
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House  of  Representatives,  Mayor  of  Savannah,  President 
of  the  Democratic  Convention  which  nominated  Buchan¬ 
an  for  the  Presidency,  and  President  of  the  Georsria  Sen¬ 
ate.  He  had  declined  an  appointment  as  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  is  reported  to 
have  said  if  Ward  had  been  in  Georgia  in  the  spring  of 
1861  the  State  would  not  have  seceded  from  the  Union.” 

Midway's  Literary  Men. 

In  the  field  of  letters  are  found  the  names  of  Charles 
C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Georgia’s  greatest  historian,  biographer  and 
antiquarian,  whom  Bancroft  called  “the  Macaulay  of  the 
South”;  and  the  Rev.  Frank  R.  Goulding,  whose  Young 
Marooners  has  passed  through  many  editions  and  is  still 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  for  young  people.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  other  stories  and  invented  a  sewing 
machine  which  was  used  successfully  by  his  wife  long 
before  Howe’s  patent  was  issued.** 

College  Presidents  and  Professors. 

Among  educators  are  the  well  known  names  of  Pat¬ 
rick  Hues  Mell,  the  parliamentarian,  whose  educational 
work  extended  through  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years. 
Professor  of  Mercer  University,  then  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  where  for  ten  years  he  was  Chancellor,  father 
of  P.  H.  Mell,  Jr.,  Professor  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Auburn,  and  of  Dr.  John  D.  Mell,  now  and 
for  the  past  sixteen  years  Pesident  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Convention,  a  post  which  his  father  held  for  a  generation. 
John  and  Joseph  LeConte,  Georgia’s,  if  not  America’s 
greatest  scientists,  both  professors  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  then  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and 
founders  of  the  University  of  California;  prolific  writers 
on  scientific  subjects  as  well  as  teachers.  What  a  calam* 

S6.  W.  J.  Northen,  cd..  Men  of  Mark  in  Georgia  (AUmnta,  1910).  II.  421. 

86.  Mari*  J.  McIntosh,  a  writer  at  ehildren’a  storica,  one*  a  popular  fa-  ... 
▼orite,  was  also  a  member  at  the  Midwar  community. 
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ity  it  was  when  an  unfortunate  diiference  with  President 
Alonzo  Church,  himself  a  New  England  Puritan,  lost  to 
their  Alma  Mater  these  brilliant  members  of  the  Georgia 
faculty,  who,  the  one  in  physics  and  the  other  in  geology, 
would  have  made  the  University  famous  throughout  the 
world.®’  Other  educators  were  Robert  B.  Fulton,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi ;  Dr.  William  Lewis 
Jones,  professor  of  natural  science  and  afterwards  of  ag¬ 
riculture  at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  editor  of  the 
Southern  Cultivator;  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  professor  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
then  of  the  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  then  of 
Tulane;  Milton  E.  Bacon,  founder  of  the  Southern  Fe¬ 
male  College,  LaGrange,  which  was  afterwards  removed 
to  College  Park  and  its  name  changed  to  Cox  College,  the 
Cox  family  being  his  descendants;  S.  D.  Bradwell,  State 
School  Commissioner  and  president  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Athens.  Almost  the  entire  faculty  of  old  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  University  seems  to  have  been  Midway  men. 
Among  them  were  George  Whitfield  Ladson,  J.  W.  Baker, 
Donald  Frazer,  John  B.  Mallard  and  for  a  short  time 
Joseph  LeConte. 

The  Ministry — Presbyterians. 

But  it  is  to  the  ministry  that  Midway  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution.  Dr.  Stacy  mentions  by  name  fifty 
Presbyterian,  nineteen  Baptist,  thirteen  Methodist  and 
two  Episcopal  ministers  who  have  come  from  this  won¬ 
derful  old  congregation,  and  thirty-one  of  her  daughters 
who  have  been  the  wives  of  ministers.  Among  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  were:  Thomas  Goulding,  the  first  native  bom 

37.  The  LeContes  were  sons  of  Louis  LeConte,  a  French  HuKuenot,  and 
his  wife,  who  was  Ann  Quarterman  of  the  Midway  community.  The  father  was 
himself  a  scientist  of  note.  He.  as  well  as  his  wife,  were  members  of  Midway 
Church  and  both  sleep  in  Midway  Cemetery.  An  interesting  sketch  of  the 
family  will  be  found  in  Reminiscences  of  Famout  Georgian*  by  Lucien  Lamar 
Knight  (Atlanta,  1908),  148. 
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Presbyterian  minister  in  Georgia,  who  founded  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary,  now  being  removed  from  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  to  Atlanta;®*  Dr.  Daniel  Baker,  under  whose 
preaching  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott  of  the  Protestant  Epis-  • 
copal  Church  was  converted;  Chas.  Colcock  Jones,  D.  D., 
the  “Apostle  to  the  Colored  People,”  whose  interesting 
volume  Religious  Instruction  Among  the  Negroes  is  one 
of  the  best  sources  of  information  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Southern  people  to  give  the  gospel  to  the  slaves.  He  had 
been  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  for  several 
years  a  professor  in  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  re¬ 
signing  that  he  might  preach  the  gospel  to  the  slaves  on 
the  plantations  in  Liberty  County;  Richard  Q.  Way  and 
his  wife,  the  first  Presbyterian  foreign  missionaries  from 
South  and  West  of  Carolina;  John  Wynn  Quarterman, 
the  first  Southern  missionary  to  lay  down  his  life  and  be 
buried  on  foreign  soil ;  Samuel  J.  Cassels,  poet  and  author 
of  theological  treaties,  as  well  as  preacher;  Dr.  S.  E. 
Axson,  the  father  of  the  first  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson;  Dr. 
James  Stacy,  for  a  generation  minister  of  the  Church  at 
Newnan,  the  historian  of  the  Georgia  Presbyterians  and 
of  Midway  Church ;  and  Dr.  Isaac  Stockton  Keith  Axson, 
whom  Kirbye  ranks  as  next  to  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer  of  New 
Orleans  the  greatest  preacher  and  pastor  Puritanism  in 
the  South  has  produced.**  He  began  his  life  work  as 
pastor  of  the  old  church  at  Dorchester,  S.  C.  A  few  years 
were  spent  in  teaching  at  Greensboro,  Ga.,  but  most  of 
his  ministry  was  given  to  Midway  and  the  Independent 
Presbyterian  Church,  Savannah,  the  first  pastorate  last¬ 
ing  eighteen  and  the  second  thirty-five  years.*® 

S8.  Under  hU  ministry  Chief  Justice  Jos.  Henry  Lumpkin  united  with 
the  church. 

89.  J.  Edward  Kirbye.  P^ritanxam  in  the  South  (Boston,  1908),  117. 

40.  This  list  ot  prominent  Presbyterian  ministers  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Stacy's  list  in  Hietory  of  Midviay  Congregational  Church. 
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Baptists. 

Among  the  Baptists  besides  the  Mells  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  may  be  mentioned:  Edward  Abiel  Stevens,  the 
first  Baptist  missionary  from  the  South,  for  eleven  years 
a  co-laborer  of  Adiniram  Judson  in  Burmah,  by  some 
believed  to  be  the  greatest  foreign  missionary  Georgia 
has  given  to  the  world,  author,  educator  and  Christian 
statesman,  as  well  as  missionary;  Augustus  0.  Bacon, 
the  father  of  Senator  Bacon;  Dr.  Chas.  0.  Screven,  son 
of  General  Jas.  Screven;  Jos.  S.  Baker,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Christian  Index;  William  B.  Bennett,  the 
father  of  the  Bennett  sons,  distinguished  lawyers  and 
judges  of  the  present  day;  Rev.  John  Lake,  missionary 
in  China,  descendant  of  Dr.  I.  S.  K.  Axson.^^ 

Methodist  Preachers  from  Midway 

Among  the  Methodists  were :  James  Andrew,  the  first 
native  born  travelling  Methodist  preacher,  and  his  son 
James  Osgood  Andrew,  the  first  Georgia  Bishop,  around 
whose  devoted  head  there  raged  the  storm  which  split 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1844,  grandfather  of 
Dr.  W.  C.  Lovett,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Wesleyan 
Christian  Advocate,  and  foster  father  of  Rev.  A.  M. 
Wynn,  one  of  the  saintly  men  of  the  South  Georgia  Con¬ 
ference.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  on  the  division  of 
the  Methodist  Church  the  two  Bishops  who  went  with 
the  Church,  South,  were  James  Osgood  Andrew,  the  Pur¬ 
itan,  and  Joshua  Soule  of  Maine. 

Counties  Named  for  Midway  Men. 

To  the  list  of  Georgia  Counties  named  for  Midway’s 
distinguished  sons  as  given  by  Dr.  Stacy — Baker,  Gwin¬ 
nett,  Hall,  Screven  and  Stewart — is  to  be  added  the  newly 


41.  The  writer  U  indebted  to  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Weaver,  former  President 
of  Ifereer  University,  for  this  list. 
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created  County  of  Bacon,  the  name  having  been  con¬ 
ferred  in  honor  of  Senator  Augustus  O.  Bacon. 

Other  Early  New  England  Settlers. 

Not  all  of  the  New  Englanders  who  settled  in  Georgia 
in  the  early  days,  however,  were  dissenters  or  members 
of  the  Midway  community.  Following  the  brief  ministry 
of  Dr.  Herbert  who  had  come  with  the  first  colonists  on 
the  Anne,  the  first  missionary  sent  out  by  the  “Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,”  was 
Rev.  Samuel  Quincy,  a  native  of  Boston,  one  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  family  distinguished  in  politics  and  letters. 
His  ministry  seems  not  to  have  been  fruitful.  After 
three  years  he  returned  to  England  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  Wesley.** 

Jonathan  Copp,  of  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
under  the  appointment  of  the  Trustees,  became  the  first 
Rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Augusta. 

Commodore  Oliver  Bowen  of  Rhode  Island  belongs 
to  Savannah  rather  than  to  St.  John’s  Parish.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  Captain  of  the  first 
battalion  of  Georgia  Continental  troops,  then  placed  in 
command  of  the  very  first  vessel  commissioned  durng 
the  Revolution.  His  ship  made  the  first  capture  of  the 
War,  an  armed  British  schooner,  a  part  of  whose  cargo 
of  14,000  pounds  of  gun  powder  was  sent  to  the  patriot 
army  besieging  Boston  and  was  used  in  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  was  the  only  Georgian  to  attain  the 
rank  of  Commodore  of  the  Navy  of  the  Revolution.  Jadez 
Bowen,  Jr.,  a  kinsman,  probably  a  nephew  of  the  Commo¬ 
dore,  was  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Eastern 
Circuit  in  1804.  His  remarkable  philippic  against  slavery 
and  the  Georgia  Legislature  for  tolerating  it,  delivered 
as  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Chatham  County, 


42.  An  intercstins  akcteh  of  Mr.  Quincy  by  Edsnr  Lecare  Pcnninston 
WPcnn  in  Go.  Hittcrieal  Quartrrtti,  XI,  167.  Sm  also  Sterens,  Hiatorg  of 
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formed  the  subject  of  a  charming  paper  by  Judge  Walter 
G.  Charlton  enjoyed  by  the  Georgia  Bar  Association.^* 

The  Circular  Meeting — Archibald  Bulloch. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  there  was  another  Puritan  col¬ 
ony  similar  to  that  of  the  Dorchester  people.  The  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  was  known  as  the  “New  England 
meeting.”  The  congregation  was  strong  and  influential. 
In  1804  they  built  a  large  and  handsome  church,  which 
from  its  form  was  called  the  “Circular  Meeting.”  This 
was  among  the  best  known  of  the  many  famous  churches 
of  the  City.  From  the  parent  congregation  several  small¬ 
er  groups  were  established  in  different  parts  of  South 
Carolina.*^  A  number  of  Georgia  settlers  from  that  State 
were  members  of  this  Puritan  colony.  Some  of  them 
came  with  the  Dorchester  people  to  Midway;  others  lo¬ 
cated  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Only  one  of  these 
will  be  mentioned — Archibald  Bulloch,  who  with  Lyman 
Hall  and  George  Walton  were  the  outstanding  figures  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  Bulloch  who 
planted  the  Liberty  Pole,  organized  the  Council  of  Safety, 
and  headed  the  Liberty  Boys;  who  was  President  of  the 
first  Provincial  Congress  which  assembled  at  Tondee’s 
Tavern  in  Savannah ;  who  led  the  party  that  burned  every 
house  on  Tybee  Island  to  prevent  its  use  by  the  British 
seamen  from  the  men-of-war  anchored  in  the  roads ;  who 
first  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  townspeople  in  Savannah ;  who  became  the  first  Pro¬ 
visional  President  of  Georgia  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  military  forces;  but  who  unfortunately  was  cut  off 
before  the  conflict  of  arms  had  fairly  begun.  His  son. 
Major  William  B.  Bulloch,  was  an  officer  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  a  United  States  Senator.  Two  of  his  grandsons 
were  officers  in  the  Confederate  Navy.  One  of  them  fit- 


4S.  "A  Judse  and  a  Grand  Jury.”  SI  Go.  Bar  Attn.  (1914),  206. 
44.  Kirbye,  Puritanitm  in  the  South,  68>70. 
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ted  out  the  Alahama.  His  g^reat  grandson  was  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  and 
President  of  the  United  States.** 

Settlement  of  Upper  Georgia. 

Pre-Revolutionary  Georgia  consisted  of  the  coast 
counties  and  the  settlements  on  the  Savannah  extending 
northward  to  Wilkes  County.  Just  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Governor  Wright  acquired,  by  treaty  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  a  considerable  territory  north  and  east  of  Augusta, 
and  this  was  still  further  extended  shortly  after  the 
War  ended.  This  new  territory  was  known  as  Upper 
Georgia.  It  was  virgin  soil,  fertile  and  most  attractive. 
Georgia  offered  large  bounties  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  and  many  inducements  for  settlers.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Continental  Army,  without  pay  or  pensions,  were 
restless  and  eager  to  better  their  fortunes.  Georgia  vied 
with  the  West  as  an  attractive  field  for  settlement.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Revolution  the  tide  began  flowing 
into  the  new  country,  the  Southern  frontier.  North  Caro¬ 
linians  and  Virginians  led,  with  South  Carolinians  not 
far  behind.  There  were  also  a  goodly  number  from  Mary¬ 
land  and  New  Jersey  and  many  Scotch  Irish  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Indeed,  all  the  colonies  contributed  more  or 
less  to  the  settlers  of  the  Georgia  frontier,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  sent  its  quota  along  with  the  rest.  Judge  George 
Walton  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Wilkes  County 
in  1785,  speaks  of  “this  county  in  which  there  is  such  a 
prodigious  influx  of  population,”  and  of  “the  rage  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Northern  and  neighboring  states 
of  removing  into  this.”**  “The  brawn  and  brain  of 
Georgia  came  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,”  says  Boyce  Ficklen  of 


46.  Martha  Balloeh.  President  Roaserelt’e  mother  was  also  the  arand- 
daufhter  of  General  Danid  Stewart  of  the  Dorchester  colony. 

46.  Elisa  A.  Bowen,  Story  of  TPtUces  County,  published  in  Washing¬ 
ton  (Ga.)  Newt  Reporter,  1926. 
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Washingrton.  “Wilkes  (bounty  was  filled  with  them  at  one 
time.  When  Georgia  had  a  population  of  75,000,  35,000 
were  living  in  Wilkes  County.”^’ 

These  new  settlers  were  in  the  main  poor  folk  and 
people  of  limited  education.  They  did  not  come  from 
the  lordly  estates  on  the  Chesapeake  and  the  James,  but 
from  the  hills  and  valleys  to  the  west,  peopled  largely  by 
the  Scotch  Irish.  They  did  not  have  much  of  this  world’s 
goods  and  brought  with  them  few  slaves.  They  were 
hardy  pioneers,  the  type  best  fitted  to  subdue  the  forests 
and  to  push  back  the  red  man.  For  protection  they  set¬ 
tled  in  small  groups,  country  communities  and  villages, 
many  of  which  were  afterwards  to  become  important 
towns.  Into  these  communities  came  the  New  England 
school  teacher  and  preacher.  Some  of  them  continued  as 
educators.  Many  after  teaching  for  a  short  period,  en¬ 
tered  the  professions  and  various  lines  of  business.  Most 
of  them  were  college  men.  Being  better  educated  and  as 
a  rule  more  thrifty  than  their  neighbors,  they  became 
the  leaders  of  their  communities  and  were  most  influen¬ 
tial  in  shaping  the  course  of  the  rapidly  developing  little 
State.  Professor  Mellen  says:  “One  will  find  them 
[these  men  from  New  England]  gathering  in  cities,  coun¬ 
ties  or  regions  in  little  pockets,  as  it  were.  This  was 
true,  in  a  marked  degree,  of  the  graduates  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  colleges.  In  Charleston,  S.  C.,  could  be  found  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  Harvard  men;  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  of  Brown  men; 
in  Mobile,  Ala.,  of  Yale  men ;  in  East  and  West  Feliciana 
Parishes,  La.,  of  Wesleyan  men;  in  Middle  Georgia,  of 
Middlebury  men;  in  East  Tennessee,  of  Amherst  men, 
and  in  Natches,  Miss.,  of  Bowdoin  men.”**  As  additional 
lands  were  acquired  from  the  Indians  the  tide  of  immi¬ 
gration  continued  to  flow  westward  until  it  reached  the 


47.  The  first  census,  1790,  gave  Georgia  a  population  of  slightly  more 
than  82,000,  of  which  62,000  were  white;  only  about  one-tenth  lived  in  the  coast 
counties. 

48.  George  Frederick  Mellen,  “Contribution  of  New  England  to  the 
South’s  Culture,"  in  The  South  in  the  BuUding  of  the  Nation,  VII,  298. 
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Chattahoochee  and  then  on  beyond.  And  into  all  of  this 
frontier  territory  came  these  educated  and  enterprising 
Puritans.  “Wherever  the  New  Englander  settled  perma¬ 
nently,  when  neither  teacher  nor  pastor,  he  became  a 
factor  in  intellectual  and  social  life.”  ....  “Either  sin¬ 
gly  or  in  groups,  as  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  minis¬ 
ters,  educators,  inventors,  manufacturers  and  editors, 
they  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  uplift  of  the  sections,”  quoting  again  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mellen.** 

New  England  School  Teachers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  the  New  Englanders 
was  as  school  teachers  and  as  the  founders  and  develop¬ 
ers  of  educational  institutions. 

Scarcely  had  peace  with  England  been  declared  when 
the  Georgia  Legislature  under  the  leadership  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  Governor,  Lyman  Hall,  took  the  first  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Richmond  County  Academy  at  Au¬ 
gusta.  This  was  in  1783.  Two  years  later  this  school 
was  in  active  operation.  This  first  Academy  was  soon 
followed  by  others.  By  the  end  of  the  century  they  had 
been  established  at  Waynesboro,  Savannah,  Brunswick, 
Sunbury,  Louisville  and  Washington.®®  In  1829  there 
were  sixty-four  in  actual  operation.  By  1840  the  number 
had  grown  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  attendance  of  eight  thousand  pupils.®^  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  in  number  and  in  influence  until  the 
War,  and  many  flourished  until  long  after  being  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  public  school  system.  The  development 
of  the  academy  movement  has  been  graphically  sketched 
by  Professor  Coulter.  Every  large  town  had  its  academy 
while  many  of  the  most  noted  were  located  in  country 


49.  Ibid.,  297.  298. 

BO.  Cha*.  Eklgeworth  Jones,  Education  in  Georgia  (Wasbinston,  1889), 

20.21. 

Bl.  Lawton  B.  Evani,  Hiatorg  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1898),  200,  282. 
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communities  and  villages.  The  work  done  in  some  of 
these  academies  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  in 
the  entire  country ^  large  proportion  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  best  remembered  teachers  of  these  academies 
were  of  Puritan  birth  or  lineage,  for  “Native  young  men,” 
quoting  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  “abstained  from  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  teachers  of  competent  at¬ 
tainments  in  classical  and  mathematical  education  had 
come,  partly  from  the  Middle,  but  mainly  New  England 
States.  In  this  respect  Vermont  was  especially  notable. 
Otis  Smith,  Alonzo  Church,  the  Remans,  Charles  Mallary 
— all  became  men  of  fame,  and  all  except  one  chose  Geor¬ 
gia  for  their  home.  For  this  was  before  the  Slavery  agi¬ 
tation  troubles,  when  a  Georgian  and  a  Vermonter  had 
the  same  love  for  a  common  country  and  the  same  pride 
in  the  heroes  of  Kettle  Creek  and  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys.”®*  Wade  concurs  in  this  statement,  saying,  “There 
was  a  distinct  feeling  among  Georgians,  that  school 
teaching  was  a  low  caste  job,  and  consequently  most  of 
the  work  of  this  sort  was  done  by  New  England  immi¬ 
grants.”®^  Even  the  Federal  Union  (Milledgeville)  an 
intensely  Southern  newspaper,  admitted  that  “most  of 
the  teachers  who  are  able  have  come  from  the  North.”®® 
The  Mount  Zion  Academy®®  in  Hancock  County  taught 
by  Carlisle  P.  Reman  and  Nathan  N.  S.  Reman,  Vermont 
men  and  graduates  of  Middlebury  College,  was  perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  the  academies.  At  Powellton®’  in  the 
same  County  was  another  of  almost  equal  note.  For 
many  years  every  teacher  employed  in  these  great  schools 
was  a  Middlebury  graduate.  Powellton,  immortalized  by 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  under  the  name  “Dukesboro,” 
and  its  academy  is  graphically  described  in  his  Old  Mark 

62.  E.  Herton  Coulter,  "The  Ante-Bellum  Academy  Movement  in  Geor¬ 
gia.’’  in  Go.  Hiftorieal  QuarteHy,  V  (1921),  11. 

68.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnstoii,'  Old  Mark  Langtton  (New  York,  1884),  11. 

64.  John  D.  Wade,  Auffuttua  Baldvm  Longttreet  (New  York,  1924),  66. 

66.  MHUedoevdle  Federal  Union.  Auxuat  10,  1847. 

66.  Chartered  in  1828. 

67.  Powellton  Academy,  chartered  in  1816. 
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Langston.  The  hero,  a  Vermont  school  teacher,  who  with 
his  sister  has  made  the  academy  famous  far  and  wide, 
decides  to  become  a  member  of  the  bar.  An  old  lawyer 
in  conversation  with  him  expresses  the  general  sentiment 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  ante-bellum  Middle 
Georgia.  He  says :  “You  Vermonters  have  done  wonders 
for  us  down  here  in  the  matter  of  education.  Our  young 
men  will  not  keep  school.  But  I  cannot  blame  them,  nor 
blame  you  for  quitting  that  business.  As  for  me,  I’d 
sooner  maul  rails.’’®® 

In  Putnam  County  there  were  also  two  famous  acad¬ 
emies,  Union  chartered  in  1809  and  Eatonton  in  1816. 
William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  Lincoln’s  Secretary  of 
State,  was  for  a  brief  period  principal  of  Union  Academy. 
In  his  Autobiography  we  have  an  excellent  picture  of 
Middle  Georgia  in  the  pioneer  days.  “Professional  men 
and  teachers  from  the  North,’’  he  tells  us,  “were  freely 
accepted  and  welcomed  in  Georgia,”  and  he  speaks  with 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  cordiality  shown  him  by  the 
planters.®* 

Alonzo  Church,  of  Vermont,  who  served  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Georgia  as  professor  and  president  for  almost  half 
a  century,  began  his  educational  labors  as  principal  of 
the  Eatonton  Academy,  making  for  it,  from  the  start,  an 
excellent  reputation  as  a  classical  school. 

Another  of  these  academy  teachers  who  became  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Franklin  College  was  Moses  Waddell,  whose  fame 
as  an  educator  rests  more  largely  on  his  great  prepara¬ 
tory  school  than  on  his  successful  administration  of  the 
college.  His  school  was  at  W/Illington,  S.  C.,  just  across 
the  Savannah  River,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  Augusta. 
'The  number  of  distinguished  men  who  were  pupils  of  the 
good  doctor  is  truly  remarkable — William  H.  Crawford, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  George  R.  Gilmer, 


68.  Old  Mark  Langaton.  226. 

691  Frederick  W.  Seward.  TFm.  H.  Seward,  An  Autobiography,  with  a 
Memoir  of  Hit  Lift  and  Selaetiont  from  Hit  Spttehtt  (New  York,  1891),  S6^t. 
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James  L.  Petigru,  Augustus  B.  Longstreet,  George  Mc- 
Duffee,  and  others  whose  names  are  written  large  on  the 
pages  of  American  history.  Wade’s  graphic  story  of 
“Gus”  Longstreet’s  life  as  a  student  at  Wallington  gives 
an  insight  into  the  ante-bellum  academy  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est  and  attraction.  Dr.  Waddell  was  not  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander.  Bom  in  North  Carolina  he  was  one  of  those 
Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians  whom  Fiske  calls  “the  Puri¬ 
tans  of  the  South,”  and  of  whom  Kirbye  says:  “They 
were  Calvinists  in  theology  and  republican  in  politics,  dif¬ 
fering  in  no  essentials  from  the  English  Puritans.”  The 
English  Puritans  in  North  Carolina  readily  assimilated 
with  the  Scotch  Covenanters  as  they  did  at  Midway  and 
in  South  Carolina.  Indeed,  says  Kirbye,  “Puritanism  in 
the  South  is  inseparably  connected  with  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.”  The  union  of  sympathy  between  them  was  com¬ 
plete  long  before  the  Scotch  left  Ulster.*® 

Senator  Thomas  M.  Norwood  in  describing  the  school 
in  Culloden,  his  native  village,  says :  “Nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  the  birth  of  Cotton  Mather  there  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  Culloden  two  teachers,  one  named  Hugh 
Morrow  and  the  other  John  Cotton  Mather,  descendant 
of  those  old  Mathers  and  Cottons,  the  hangmen  and  burn¬ 
ers  of  women  and  young  girls  as  witches.  This  Mather 
married  a  Cotton  in  Culloden.”*^  The  school  taught  by 
Morrow  and  Mather  did  much  to  make  Culloden  the  “fa¬ 
mous  village”  he  pictures.  A  little  later  the  Methodists 
established  their  academy  in  Culloden  with  Marvin  Mas¬ 
sey  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  the  teacher  of  the  boys 
and  John  Darby  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  girls.  “To  this 


60.  J.  Edward  Kirbye,  Puritanism  in  the  South,  79,  80.  One  biatorian, 
quoted  by  Kirbye,  in  apeakins  of  the  Scotch  Iriah,  says:  “They  were 
of  the  atern  achool  of  Calrin  and  Knox,  ao  much  derided  for  their  purl* 
tanical  teneta.  They  were  more  diatinKuish^  for  aimplicity  and  intesrity,  rdi- 
sioua  education  and  their  uniform  attendance  on  the  exerciaea  and  ordinancea 
of  relisrion,  than  for  Kraceful  and  courteoua  mannera  which  lend  a  charm  to 
the  intercourae  of  a  more  ariato^ratic  aociety.”  Ibid.,  88-84.  la  not  thia  a 
well  nigh  perfect  picture  of  the  i'ilgrima  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  and 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  7 
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academy,”  says  Judge  Norwood,  “Pupils  came  from  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Savannah,  Eastern,  Western  and 
Southern  Georgia.”** 

The  Academy  at  Macon  was  taught  by  Elisha  Ham¬ 
mond,  of  Massachusetts,  a  college  mate  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  at  Dartmouth,  whose  son,  James  H.  Hammond,  was 
one  of  South  Carolina’s  greatest  Governors  and  one  of  the 
South’s  most  distinguished  Senators,  and  whose  grand¬ 
son,  Henry  Hammond,  of  Augusta,  was  for  some  years 
Judge  of  the  Augusta  Circuit.  John  Darby,  after  leaving 
Culloden,  also  taught  there.  At  one  time  he  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Williams  College,  his  alma  mater.  He  was  a 
noted  chemist  and  botanist,  and  the  author  of  a  number 
of  scientific  works.  For  some  time  he  was  professor  of 
natural  sciences  at  Wesleyan  College,  Macon.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  also  connected  with  the  educational  depart¬ 
ments  of  Georgia  and  of  Florida.  His  Botany  of  the 
Southern  States  was  quite  generally  used  a  generation 
ago,  and  Darby’s  “Prophylactic  Fluid”  was  a  household 
necessity.** 

Norman  F.  Cooledge,  who  was  descended  from  the 
same  Vermont  pioneer  as  President  Coolidge,  despite  the 
slight  difference  in  spelling  the  name,  was  principal  of 
the  Academy  in  Perry,  and  afterwards  taught  in  Clay 
County.  His  wife,  also  from  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
taught  with  him.  It  is  said  that  more  young  Georgians 
were  taught  by  him  than  by  any  other  teacher.**  His 
sons  have  been  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  Atlanta 
— merchants  and  manufacturers. 

Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  afterwards  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  taught 
in  Troup  County  for  a  short  time. 


62.  Ibid..  20. 

62.  Brief  aketeh  in  Appleton’s  Cpelop^dia  of  American  Biography  <Naw 
York.  1888). 

64.  Sketch  of  Frederick  J,  Cooledse  (his  son)  in  Mon  of  Mark  in 
Georgia,  VI.  228. 
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Benjamin  Gildersleeve  of  Connecticut,  one  of  those 
Middlebury  men  who  taught  at  Mt.  Zion  Academy,  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  Virginia  and  became  a  noted  editor  of 
religious  periodicals.  He  was  the  father  of  Basil  Lan- 
neau  Gildersleeve,  the  classical  scholar  from  whose  Latin 
text  books  many  of  us  learned  about  all  the  Latin  we 
know. 

Many  other  New  Englanders,  like  Chief  Justice  Hiram 
Warner  and  Judge  Barnard  Hill,  taught  for  awhile  and 
then  became  lawyers,  or  ministers,  or  engaged  in  some 
other  profession  or  business.  Many  of  these  will  be 
mentioned  later  when  reference  is  made  to  those  callings 
in  which  they  were  most  distinguished  and  rendered  to 
their  adopted  state  the  greatest  service.  No  record  has 
been  kept  of  these  Puritans  who  came  to  Georgia  and 
engaged  in  this  work.  It  would  be  well  nigh  impossible 
to  make  even  an  approximately  complete  list  of  them. 
The  writer’s  purpose  has  been  to  mention  a  few  of  these 
old  academy  teachei’s  who  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  much  larger  number  to  whom  Georgia  owes  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Beginning  about  1835  there  was  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  interest  in  education.  With  the  granting  of  the 
charter  to  the  Georgia  Female  College  (now  Wesleyan) 
in  1836  the  whole  State  became  aroused  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  educating  her  daughters  as  well  as  her  sons. 
Other  “female  colleges”  quickly  followed  the  pioneer  in¬ 
stitution  until  nearly  every  fair  sized  town  had  its  own 
“college.”  Most  of  these  schools  were  not  colleges  at  all, 
measured  by  present  day  standards.  They  were  second¬ 
ary  schools,  with  music  and  needle  work  and  perhaps 
drawing  and  painting  added  to  the  curricula.  These  new 
schools  afforded  new  opportunities  for  the  New  England 
teacher.  Many  of  the  presidents  and  professors,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  teachers  of  music  and  the  “fine  arts” 
were  men  and  women  who  had  been  trained  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  institutions. 
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As  the  plantation  system  developed  and  the  planters 
acquired  more  wealth,  many  “Yankees”  were  employed  as 
tutors  and  governesses  in  the  better  families.*'*  Mrs. 
Felton,  in  her  interesting  picture  of  Georgia  in  the  days 
of  her  youth,  speaks  of  the  coming  of  these  New  Eng¬ 
land  “school  marms”  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
Georgia.** 

Indeed  we  would  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  ante-bellum  Georgia  was  largely  in 
the  hands  of  Puritan  schoolmasters  and  school  ma’ams. 
When  we  attempt  to  appraise  the  influence  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  upon  Georgia  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 
The  youth  of  the  State  at  its  most  plastic  and  impression¬ 
able  age  was  in  the  hands  and  under  the  influence  of 
these  New  England  teachers.  How  well  they  did  their 
work  the  history  of  the  State  reveals. 


66.  Shryock,  Georgia  and  the  Union  in  1S50,  81-82. 

66.  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton.  Country  Life  in  Georgia  in  the  Daye  of 
My  Youth  (AUanU,  1919),  62. 


THE  SWAN  OF  HUSS 


By  Caroline  Price  Wilson. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

One  may  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  present 
conditions  by  assuming  a  trans-epochal  journey,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Barbarian  invasion. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  magical  development  which  fol¬ 
lowed  that  invasion,  but  each  era  became  a  logical  se¬ 
quence,  building  by  political  upheavals,  social  and  relig¬ 
ious  rebellions,  a  colossal  syllogism. 

It  is  the  delight  of  every  lover  of  history  to  marshal 
in  review  the  forces,  which  by  some  alchemy  melted  many 
antagonistic  elements  together — either  into  harmony,  or 
into  some  form  foreign  to  pre-existing  conditions. 

In  this  way  the  study  of  the  Reformation  becomes  a 
panorama  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  pictures,  covering 
several  centuries  of  time.  Figures,  dim  or  brilliant,  pass 
in  their  sequence  of  importance,  real  or  imagined — ^fre¬ 
quently  gathering  value  according  to  the  vision  and  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  onlooker.  Indeed  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
training  or  temperament  that  determines  the  verdict. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  men  from  the  beginning 
have  been  at  warfare  upon  the  subject  of  freedom  of 
thought,  and  it  was  said  that  the  reason  the  Saxons  re¬ 
sisted  the  Gospel  was  because  it  was  forced  upon  them 
by  a  conqueror. 

Swiftly,  as  thought  flies,  there  flashes  before  us  the 
little  country  of  Bohemia.  There,  in  1416,  John  Huss 
was  made  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Liberty  of  Thought, 
whose  fires  did  not  quench  his  spirit  nor  silence  his 
prophecy. 
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In  the  dialect  of  that  province  the  name  of  Husa  was 
synonymous  with  the  word  for  “goose,”  and  that  of 
Luther  for  “swan,”  and  it  is  said  that  with  a  vision  bom 
of  his  agony,  Huss  exclaimed  from  the  flame :  “You  this 
day  burn  a  goose,  but  a  hundred  years  hence  a  swan  will 
arise  whom  you  will  not  be  able  to  bum.”^  This  saying 
lived  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  Bohemians,  and  after  a 
hundred  years  had  passed,  and  Martin  Luther  arose  like 
a  Phoenix,  it  was  believed  that  he  was  indeed  the  “Swan 
of  Huss,”  and  this  emblem  became  associated  with  him, 
and  is  thus  used  by  his  followers  until  this  day. 

Ecclesiastical  history  furnishes  no  more  unique  per¬ 
sonage  than  Martin  Luther.  Peasant  to  the  very  mar¬ 
row  of  his  bones,  not  all  his  erudition  nor  the  constant 
companionship  of  aristocratic  association  could  change 
the  fiber  of  his  temperament.  But  in  this  very  faithful¬ 
ness  to  himself  lay  the  power  which  could  bum  the 
“bulls”  of  popes,  and  withstand  the  complexities  which 
surrounded  emperors. 

Among  the  provinces  which  suffered  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  them,  was  that  of  Salzburg.  Augmented,  no 
doubt,  by  the  terrors  which  its  northerly  neighbor,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  had  endured,  and  inspired  by  the  teachings  of 
that  liberty-loving  country,  Switzerland,  it  was  but  nat¬ 
ural  that  its  people  should  respond  to  the  friendly  advice 
that  induced  Count  Zizendorf  to  sponsor  the  emigration 
which  became  such  a  religious  element  in  our  state. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
consider  the  elimination  of  ulterior  reasons  for  this  emi¬ 
gration,  and  in  what  ways  these  people  differed  from 
other  pioneers.  They  were  not  criminals,  sent  to  some 
far-away  island  in  order  that  their  country  might  be  rid 
of  their  presence  while  benefiting  by  their  labors — nor 
were  they  debtors,  whose  unfortunate  fate  was  prison  or 
exile.  Neither  were  they  soldiers  of  fortune  with  uncer- 

1.  P.  A.  StroM.  Tht  SaUburgtrt  and  tkeir  Deaetndantt  (Bmltimore. 
1866).  160. 
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tain  ideals  and  less  certain  principles,  coming  to  the  new 
world  in  search  of  gold  or  gain.  But,  impressed  with 
those  tenets  which  held  that  freedom  to  worship  as  the 
heart  demanded  was  a  fundamental  right,  did  those  loyal 
souls  obey  the  call  to  their  colors. 

In  the  new  world  they  also  found  struggles  though 
they  were  no  longer  those  of  civil  and  religious  disturb¬ 
ances,  but  there  were  enemies  to  meet  that  we  of  this  day 
can  scarcely  imagine.  Aside  from  poverty,  self-imposed 
in  many  cases,  there  existed  the  great  handicaps  of  lan¬ 
guage,  custom,  climate  and  many  conditions  combining  to 
weary  the  stoutest  hearts.  The  beasts  of  the  forest  were 
as  dangerous  and  strange  as  was  the  red  man  whom 
they  feared,  and  diseases  attacked  for  which  they  knew 
no  remedies.  Brave  souls  they  needed  to  be  who  set  up 
their  altar  at  Ebenezer! 

There  is  no  Mecca  in  our  state  like  Jerusalem  Church!  ^ 
When  one  turns  his  course  towards  the  east  and  leaves 
the  modern  highway,  it  is  no  longer  Effingham  County, 
but  St.  Mathew’s  Parish  of  the  long  ago.  The  very  woods 
have  a  charm  that  speaks  of  peace  and  retirement  from 
the  world’s  anxieties.  Pictures  for  artist’s  dreams  come 
unexpectedly  as  one  catches  glimpses  of  soft  grey  shad¬ 
ows  bending  over  the  waters  of  the  Savannah,  with  only 
the  blue  eyes  of  the  sky  to  see  the  constant,  yet  ever- 
changing  beauty. 

But  words  are  only  words;  they  do  not  convey  the 
thrill  which  brings  tears  of  exaltation — ^which  people  the 
quiet  landscape  with  those  saintly  forms  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  Wherever  may  rest  the  ashes  of  Rabenhorst,  Wald- 
hauer,  Treutlen  and  Mayer,  their  spirits  seem  to  come 
together  with  those  of  Bolzius,  Gronau  and  Muhlenberg 
in  this  quiet  retreat;  where  in  the  silence  they  enter  the 
sacred  edifice,  under  the  wings  of  the  “Swan”  of  Luther, 
and  give  to  us  a  benediction.  One  is  the  better  for  hav¬ 
ing  seen  Jerusalem  Church,  and  partaken  of  her  priestly 
vision. 
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Here  is  found  the  corner  stone  around  which  has  been 
built  a  structure  not  altogether  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  described  by  Rev.  William  Finck  as  “Probably  the 
colony  of  purest  form  and  most  permanent  character 
planted  on  American  soil.” 

The  spiritual  and  temporal  growth  of  this  colony  was 
the  result  of  its  learned  pastors  and  teachers,  and  to  the 
harmony  existing  among  its  members.  In  unity  they 
met  the  foes  of  Spanish  and  Indian,  and  not  until  the 
War  with  England  was  imminent  did  this  “house”  be¬ 
come  divided  against  itself.  Common  foes  may  be  met 
with  a  spirit  which  is  well  nigh  invincible,  but  with  the 
approach  of  1776  they  were  beset  with  the  tragedy  of 
becoming  antagonistic  to  each  other — a  condition  read¬ 
ily  understood  when  it  is  recalled  that  their  colony  was 
a  protege  and  dependent  of  England. 

A  resume  of  the  conditions  which  existed  in  St.  Math¬ 
ew’s  Parish  in  1774,  is  necessary  in  order  to  refresh  our 
minds  with  a  picture  of  two  of  the  most  outstanding  per¬ 
sonalities  of  that  period — John  Adam  Treutlen  and 
Christopher  Frederick  Triebner. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  during  the  aforesaid 
year,  the  spiritual  waters  of  the  Ebenezer  community 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  unhappy  relations  existing 
between  its  two  pastors,  Rabenhorst  and  'Triebner.  The 
upheaval  grew  to  such  proportions  that  Rev.  Henry  Muhl¬ 
enberg  was  commissioned  by  the  “Fathers  in  Germany” 
to  come  from  Philadelphia  to  Ebenezer,  and  if  possible 
to  adjust  the  unfortunate  differences,  which  were  the  first 
to  arise  during  the  forty  years  of  their  colonization.  The 
process  of  this  undertaking  was  a  bitter  one  to  both 
parties  as  well  as  to  their  mediator,  and  while  at  last  an 
appearance  of  friendship  was  manifested  it  is  question¬ 
able  if  it  was-  real  or  of  long  duration. 

Perhaps  the  onset  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  kept 
alive  the  smoldering  fires,  for  it  brought  to  the  surface 
the  issues,  which  even  at  this  time,  were  far  reaching 
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and  confusing.  From  the  point  of  view  of  liberty-loving 
souls  there  seemed  no  choice  between  king  and  country, 
while  on  the  other  hand  were  those  whose  hearts  could 
not  dispel  the  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  country 
upon  whose  bounty  they  had  lived.  But  Muhlenberg’s 
sympathy  was  entirely  with  Mr.  Rabenhorst,  and  we 
gather  from  his  diary  that  one  of  the  keenest  points  of 
friction  was  due  to  the  election  of  two  boards  of  deacons, 
the  names  of  these  opposing  boards  being  of  more  than 
passing  interest.  In  epitomizing  the  indignities  which 
Mr.  Triebner  had  thrust  upon  Mr.  Rabenhorst,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  deacons  closed  with  the  following: 

“This  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  image  of  our  Evangel¬ 
ical  Lutheran  minister,  Christopher  Frederick  Triebner. 
May  God  have  mercy  on  h’m  and  each  of  us. 

John  Adam  Treutlen,  Joseph  Schubtrein, 

Ulrich  Neidlinger,  Samuel  Krauss, 

Christian  Steiner,  Jacob  C.  Waldhauer.” 

The  foregoing  were  the  deacons  under  Mr.  Raben¬ 
horst,  who  entering  upon  their  duties  and  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  church,  “had  to  hold  it  by  force  and  defend 
themselves  with  the  sword.’’* 

The  deacons  claiming  office  under  Mr.  Triebner  were : 
“Messrs.  John  Casper  Wertsch,  John  Floerl,  Christopher 
Kramer,  Mathew  Biddenbach,  John  Paulus,  Paul  Muller.’’ 
If  we  accept  Mr.  Muhlenberg’s  valuation  of  Mr.  Trieb- 
ner’s  character,  we  still  may  not  be  amiss  if  we  seek  for 
some  other  forces  that  were  dominant  in  this  contro¬ 
versy,  for  as  long  as  it  is  true  that  “Blood  is  thicker  than 
water,’’  we  may  depend  upon  its  coloring  the  woof  or 
warp  of  the  fabric  of  our  institutions. 

It  was  a  tangled  shuttle  that  wove  to  and  fro  in  the 
web  of  that  temperamental  series  of  events,  and  here  and 
there  have  been  picked  up  some  broken  threads  which 
restored  to  place  bring  out  somewhat  the  pattern  to  our 
view.  We  may  also  consider  other  psychological  reasons 
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for  this  ecclesiastical  rupture,  and  explain  it  as  the  re¬ 
action  incident  to  that  force  which  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized — consanguinity. 

Only  within  the  past  few  months  have  the  many  and 
devious  ramifications  been  followed  in  order  to  clarify 
the  kinships  which  now  appear  to  have  been  such  domi¬ 
nant  factors  in  this  controversy.  It  need  not  appear 
strange  that  we  need  to  go  back  to  “the  beginning.” 

The  first  pastors  of  Ebenezer,  Rev.  John  Martin  Bol- 
zius  and  Rev.  Christian  Gronau,  were  brothers-in-law, 
but  it  is  not  clear  at  present  whether  their  wives  were 
sisters,  or  if  Mrs.  Gronau  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Bolzius. 
After  the  early  death  of  the  young  pastor  Gronau  the 
widow  married  Rev.  Herman  Lemcke,  who  had  been  sent 
to  fill  this  vacant  office,  and  from  this  marriage  there 
are  now  descendants  living.  There  was  a  son,  Timothy, 
and  three  daughters:  Salome,  who  was  the  first  wife  of 
Daniel  Remshart;  Joannah,  who  married  Rev.  Christo¬ 
pher  Frederick  Triebner;  and  Hannah,  who  married  (1) 
Jacob  Wisenbaker,  (2)  Joseph  Tribble,  and  (3)  William 
Dupuis,  whose  previous  wife  had  been  the  widow  of 
Henry  Gindrat,  a  Revolutionary  officer. 

Pastor  Lemcke  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Salz¬ 
burgers,  honored  and  beloved,  which  gave  to  his  family 
a  background  that  was  in  itself  a  helmet  and  shield  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Triebner.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Herman  Heersen,  a  man  of  importance  in  the  colony,  and 
believed  to  have  been  a  nephew  of  Pastor  Lemcke,  had 
married  the  daughter  and  “only  heir”  of  John  Casper 
Wertsch,  which  may  account  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Wertsch  was  one  of  Mr.  Triebner ’s  supporters. 

After  the  passing  of  a  generation  or  so,  it  can  but  be 
intriguing  to  follow  the  genealogical  outcome  of  this  sit¬ 
uation.  While  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Triebner  went  to 
England  and  died  there  (after  1796),  his  son  remained 
here,  recorded  as  “planter”  and  “storekeeper”  in  Savan¬ 
nah.  This  son,  also  Christopher  Frederick  Triebner, 
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married  his  cousin  Ann  Mary  Wisenbaker,  and  their 
daughter  Ann  Mary  Triebner  married  in  1819,  Christian 
Treutlen,  the  grandson  of  Gov.  Treutlen.  Mr.  Triebner 
died  1815,  and  his  widow  married  in  1817  Gerrard  Alex¬ 
ander  Mason  of  North  Carolina.  Left  a  widow  again 
she  married  Benjamin  Kennedy  in  1824,  who  was  also  a 
grandson  of  Gov.  Treutlen  through  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Treutlen.* 

Thus  in  this  wise  has  the  old  breach  been  healed,  as 
the  lines  of  Treutlen  and  Triebner,  patriot  and  loyalist, 
have  merged  together  in  their  mutual  descendants. 

We  have  little  information  concerning  Mr.  Triebner 
except  from  Mr.  Muhlenberg’s  viewpoint,  so  perhaps  this 
digression  may  plead  for  a  little  extenuation  of  his  shad¬ 
owy  outline,  aided  by  the  following  letters,  bearing  the 
weight  of  their  own  evidence.  One  of  these  letters  is 
from  Mr.  Muhlenberg  to  Mr.  Triebner  under  date  of 
July  12,  1783;  the  other  from  Mr.  Triebner  to  the  war¬ 
dens  of  Ebenezer  Church,  dated  April  29,  1783.  The 
originals  of  these  letters  are  in  the  possession  of  that 
church,  through  the  courtesy  of  whose  wardens  they  were 
permitted  to  be  translated. 

Letter  from  Heinrich  Muhlenberg  to 
Rev.  C.  F.  Triebner. 

“I,  the  undersigned 

Henry  Muhlenberg  herewith  make 
known  to  the  Rev.  Domino  Triebner  the  following,  viz: 

A.  D.  1779  Feb.  9th,  I  received  a  renewal  “Power  of 
Attorney’’  as  Commissaray  of  the  Ebenezer  Parish  prop¬ 
erty,  from  the  Hon.  Senior  Urlsperger  and  the  Hon. 
Director  Freylinghousen,  dated  Halle  Aug.  20th,  1778, 
and  signed  and  approved  by  his  Highness  Fred.  Wilh. 
Pasche. — In  this  renewal  Power  of  Attorney  I  have  been 
advised  among  other  things 

S.  These  relationships  were  established  through  probate  records  in  the 
Effingham  County  courthouse  and  in  the  Regitter  of  Jerusalem  Church. 
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(1)  To  send  a  preacher  to  Ebenezer  and  to  install 
him. 

(2)  The  capital  of  Rabenhorst  649p,  16sh,  5d,  and 
of  Mr.  John  Casper  Wertsch  300p,  to  collect  together 
with  the  interest,  and  to  send  a  check  with  the  full 
amount  to  the  Trustees  at  Augsburg  and  Halle,  and  to 
consign  it  to  them. 

(3)  To  beseech  Mr.  Triebner  to  give  an  account  of 
the  formerly  mentioned  amount  of  164p,  4d  Sterling  do¬ 
nation  money,  and  to  deliver  same.  As  to  the  Original 
Bonds  of  Mr.  Rabenhorst  and  Mr.  Wertsche’s  debts, 
they  are  in  safe  keeping. 

“On  Feb.  9th,  1779  when  I  received  the  renewal  “Power 
of  Attorney”  his  Brit.  Magesty’s  War  troops  had  taken 
possession  of  Savannah  and  Ebenezer,  hence  the  door 
for  correspondence  was  closed.  Nevertheless  I  hoped 
that  Mr.  Triebner  as  a  friend  and  servant  of  the  English, 
would  intercede  and  influence  the  Chief  Commander  to 
at  least  spare  the  mills,  which  are  very  necessary  in  the 
midst  of  war,  and  as  Mr.  Wertsche  died  1779,  and  they 
have  appointed  Mr.  Triebner  as  Administrator  over  the 
estate  of  the  former,  I  was  all  the  more  in  hopes  they 
would  first  of  all  have  paid  the  just  debt  of  Mr.  Wertsche 
300p  Sterling,  with  interest.  Likewise  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  amount  of  the  donative  money  still  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  to  the  Highly  honored  Trustees  in  Augsburg  and 
Halle,  or  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Pasche  as  a  member  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Society  in  London.  Especially  as  they  had  such  a 
good  opportunity  to  send  letters  and  Checks  to  London, 
and  from  there  to  Augsburg  and  Halle. — I  am  also  great¬ 
ly  surprised  at  what  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  Triebner 
should  have  taken  the  iron  works  (machinery)  and  mill¬ 
stones  from  the  Parish  mills,  and  to  have  used  them  in 
his  own.  Also  all  the  Documents  and  Grants  etc.  out  of 
the  Parish  chest,  and  to  have  appropriated  them  when 
he  left. 
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“The  lawyer  Robertson  likewise  took  along  two  Bonds 
which  belong  to  the  Rabenhorst  Estate,  and  when  they 
were  kindly  requested  to  send  back  those  things  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Parish,  they  would  reply:  ‘We  will  first  ask 
the  Honorable  Fathers  in  Europe  if  they  will  allow  us 
to  return  them.’ 

“I  wonder  what  kind  of  Fathers  they  have  in  Europe? 
or  what  they  mean  with  that?  The  right  and  just  Fath¬ 
ers,  approved  benefactors,  and  Trustees  of  the  Ebenezer 
Parish  can  only  reply  to  such  worthless  questions  as  our 
Lord  and  Master  did:  viz — ‘Give  Caesar  that  which  is 
Caesar’s’  etc,  also  ‘Take  what  belongs  to  thee  and  go  thy 
way.’  If  you,  Mr.  Triebner,  according  to  this,  would 
only  claim  the  character  and  principle  of  an  honorable 
heathen,  in  order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  God,  you  should 
pay— 

(1)  As  administrator  of  the  defunct  Mr.  Wertsche 
the  right  and  just  debt  of  300p  Ster.  with  interest,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bonds  of  Jan.  12th,  1775. 

(2)  The  donative  money  and  checks  still  in  your 
possession,  send  all  those  things  back  without  fail,  to 
the  Reverend  Gentlemen  Trustees  here  without  delay. 

(3)  Send  ail  and  everything  belonging  to  the  Eben¬ 
ezer  Parish,  to  the  legally  elected  Elders  and  Supervisors 
of  the  Evang.  Luth.  Parish  at  Ebenezer,  namely:  the 
Messrs.  John  Hangleiter,  Caspar  Hude  [?],  Nicholas 
Schubtrein,  John  Michel,  Jacob  Gnann,  Christoph  Kra¬ 
mer,  and  Samuel  Krause.  See  to  it  that  the  2  Bonds  from 
Mr.  James  Habersham  &  Hiln  Nutt  [?]  are  returned 
without  delay  to  the  Executor  of  the  Rabenhorst  Estate, 
Jacob  Waldhauer  in  Savannah.  It  will  be  wholesome  for 
you  and  your  offspring,  to  attend  to  these  above  men¬ 
tioned  lofty  debts  at  once.  If  not,  measures  of  right  and 
justice  of  the  severest  kind  will  be  taken.  I  beg  you  to 
consider  the  above  point,  and  answer  at  your  first  oppor¬ 
tunity. 
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“In  the  meantime  I  remain  your,  well  wishing  friend 
and  servant 

Henry  Muhlenberg,  Senior. 

P.  S.  The  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  I  have  dated 
July  12th,  1783,  and  sent  it  to  Charleston,  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  be  forwarded  to  its  destination,  but  have 
not  yet  received  any  answer. 

New  Providence  in  the  county 
of  Philadelphia  Sept.  30th,  1783. 

An  Answer 

to  be  left  with  the  Reverend 
Dr.  John  Kunce  in  Fourth  Str. 

Philadelphia. 

To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Triebner 
near  St.  Augustine 
in  Florida.” 

Letter  of  Rev  Christoph  Frederich  Triebner  to  the 
Wardens  of  Ebenezer  Church. 

“Messrs.  Christopher  Cramer, 

John  Hangleiter, 

Caspar  Heck, 

Nicholas  Schubtrein 
John  Michler, 

Samuel  Krause, 

Jacob  Gnann. 

St.  Augustine 
the  29th,  of  April,  1783. 

Worthy  Friends: 

“Your  letter  of  March  the  Fourth  1783  I  truly  received 
through  Mr.  Troester,  and  now  therein  that  you  recog¬ 
nize  with  gratitude  that  the  loving  God  has  given  you 
times  of  peace  once  more,  and  that  on  March  2nd,  th'^ 
members  of  the  Ebenezer  Parish  had  assembled  again, 
and  are  determined  to  look  out  for  the  schooling  of  their 
children. 
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“I  take  a  sincere  part  on  all  of  this,  and  wish  from 
my  heart  that  the  merciful  God  whose  Name  was  for  so 
many  years  proclaimed  at  Ebenezer,  may  give  his  bless¬ 
ings  to  all  that  is  lofty  and  holy  and  tends  to  magnify  His 
Name  whenever  we  seek  His  help  earnestly,  His  gracious 
and  glorious  countenance  will  smile  upon  us. 

Dear  Friends! 

“It  seems  to  me,  judging  from  your  letter,  that  you  are 
displeased  because  I  have  taken  with  me  the  missing 
Bonds  and  Documents  as  you  believe  that  it  is  not  the 
will  of  the  Benefactors  &  Fathers.  Hereupon  I  answer 
that  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  the  kind  Fathers  ever 
presumed  that  our  Ebenezer  Teacher  or  Preacher  would 
take  refuge  to  appropriate  illegal  goods  in  time  of  need. 
Further,  that  the  condition  of  the  Ebenezer  Parish  got 
from  bad  to  worse,  that  of  three  Teachers  not  one  should 
be  left  at  Ebenezer.  Else  they  would  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  avoid  or  prevent  me  to  take  care  and  to  super¬ 
vise  everything  belonging  to  the  Parish,  so  that  some  of 
you  who  know  of  the  Power  of  Attorney  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  Urlsperger  and  which  arrived  in  Georgia  in  the  year 
of  1780.  What  else  could  I  do?  When  on  Dec.  8th,  1781 
the  British  troops  speedily  evacuated  the  Ebenezer  Set¬ 
tlement  and  everybody  fled,  owing  to  unsafe  conditions, 
but  to  secure  those  documents? 

“Who  could,  or  would  take  care  of  them,  at  that  time 
or  ever  afterwards,  when  Savannah  was  also  evacuated? 

“I  have  frequently  spoken  to  Mr.  Cramer  about  the 
matter,  but  here  was  a  difflcult  question  to  solve.  If  those 
things  had  got  lost,  or  destroyed  by  some  means  or  other 
then  the  good  fathers,  as  well  as  others,  would  have  held 
me  responsible  for  them  as  the  one  to  whom  they  were 
entrusted.  It  always  has,  and  shall  be  my  habit  with  the 
aid  of  God,  that  whatever  is  entrusted  to  me,  from  God 
or  man,  will  receive  my  utmost  care  and  attention,  even 
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if  I  am  in  danger  and  have  to  suffer  by  it.  I  have  that 
faith  in  God  that  whatever  is  in  my  possession  belonging 
to  the  Ebenezer  Parish,  shall  be  restored  with  the  aid  of 
God  in  a  short  time.  This  is  not  only  my  fervent  wish, 
but  I  also  unceasingly  pray  to  God,  that  he  may  have 
mercy  upon  us,  bless  and  regulate  our  conditions  in  con¬ 
formity  with  his  unlimited  love  and  mercy  and  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  his  glory  which  will  be  profitable  to  the  Eben¬ 
ezer  Parish. 

“If  you  my  worthy  friends  unite  in  mind  and  spirit 
your  wishes  and  prayers  with  mine,  and  most  fervently 
call  on  God,  that  he  disperse  this  dark  cloud  and  let  his 
gracious  sun  shine  upon  us,  so  that  the  word  of  God  may 
be  proclaimed  again,  and  the  administration  of  the  holy 
sacraments  be  enjoyed  by  the  Ebenezer  Parish. 

“We  have  his  holy  promise  that  his  wrath  shall  not 
last  forever,  and  that  in  the  face  of  God  a  spirit  shall 
weave,  give  breath  and  fruit  to  lips  which  shall  preach. 

“Peace,  peace,  to  both  those  near  and  far.  Praise  God ! 
The  beginning  is  made,  which  is  the  A  and  the  0,  and 
will  make  all  new  again  according  to  his  promise. 

“With  a  painful  desire  I  have  hitherto  waited  for  the 
end  of  the  dispute,  hence  I  love  to  hear  nothing  better 
than  the  word  peace,  although  I  have  no  earthly  benefit, 
but  it  appears  only  detriment. 

“As  there  is  a  ship  leaving  here  for  London  shortly,  I 
intend  to  write  to  the  laudable  Society  of  ‘Furtherance 
and  aknowledgment  of  Christ,’  from  which  I  shall  leam 
in  what  connexion  the  Ebenezer  Parish  and  I  are  to  be 
considered  or  regarded  in  future.  My  principal  object 
and  endeavor  during  the  war,  as  I  was  always  on  the 
side  of  the  King,  was  to  keep  in  touch,  and  to  entertain 
friendly  relations,  also  to  show  my  gratitude  to  this  ben¬ 
evolent  Society,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  Eben¬ 
ezer  Parish  inside  of  50  years.  Moreover  to  animate 
their  love  and  kindness  towards  the  Ebenezer  Parish  in 
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the  future.  That  in  case,  peace  and  normal  conditions 
are  restored,  the  capital  of  inconsiderable  amount  col¬ 
lected  in  London  for  Ebenezer  for  the  maintenance  of 
spiritual  service  should  not  be  lost  for  them,  through  any 
fault  of  mine,  but  to  be  applied  for  that  purpose  always. 
Therefore  I  am  looking  for  an  answer  from  the  said 
Society  to  my  letter  in  which  I  have  most  emphatically 
depicted  the  neediness  and  misfortune  of  the  E.  Parish. 

“Of  you  my  worthy  friends  I  beg  to  inform  me  by  let¬ 
ter  how  your  hearts  are  inclined  towards  me.  If  there 
is  a  General  desire  for  the  word  of  God,  and  me,  your 
hitherto  much  oppressed  and  banished  Instructor  still 
exists  in  your  hearts. 

“How  about  my  household  and  other  property?  Can  I 
feel  assured  of  your  confidence  to  live  among  you  in 
safety  and  peace  as  an  evangelical  Instructor,  to  officiate 
and  conduct  services  as  of  old,  and  that  no  former  dis¬ 
satisfactions  can  give  rise  to  new  complications  and  dis¬ 
turbances,  but  to  let  old  troubles  be  buried  and  forgotten. 

“I  for  my  part  promise  every  one  in  the  Parish,  that 
I  will  assist  him,  as  spiritual  adviser  in  word  and  deed. 

“Now  that  the  unfortunate  dispute  has  been  decided, 
and  we  know  who  is  in  authority  in  the  land,  you  can 
feel  assured  that  I  shall  recognize,  according  to  the  word 
of  God  all  those  who  were  appointed  by  the  high  Powers, 
as  lawful  authorities.  I  herewith  send  you  by  Mrs.  John 
Lanke  the  following  Obligations,  which  until  now  have 
been  in  my  possession  and  care,  for  which  I  beg  a  receipt 
signed  by  all  of  you.  3  from  David  Steiner,  2  from 
Christian  Steiner,  1  from  Ulrich  Neidlinger,  John  Lohr- 
mans  and  his  mortgage,  Casper  Wertsche,  and  some  cer¬ 
tified  handwritings,  which  Aron  Moore  accepted  as  a  re¬ 
bate  on  the  Bond  of  Ludwig  Ernst.  I  greet  each  and 
every  one  of  you  and  especially  your  families.  God  bless 
and  cheer  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  you.  Wishing  the 
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entire  Parish,  from  that  holy  source  all  that  is  good  for 
body  and  soul,  I  remain  in  the  Lord 

Your  servant  and  mediator,  with  obligation 

Christoph.  Frederick  Triebner. 

“My  wife  and  children  greet  you,  your  families  and 
children.  My  daughter  Joanna  and  Nana  Wertsche  send 
you  and  your  children  the  following  quotations :  Isaiah 
40 — Hebrews,  13 — 1  Peter,  3.” 

From  Rev.  Henry  Muhlenberg  to  the  Wardens  op 
Ebenezer  Church. 

“In  Christ  our  Almighty  Lord. 

Dearest  and  most  esteemed  fathers  and  brothers.  Hon¬ 
ored  Sirs:  Joh.  Ulrick  Neidlinger,  Joseph  Schubtrein, 
Johannes  Michler,  Johannes  Gugel,  Nicholas  Schub¬ 
trein,  Johannes  Helmly,  Johannes  Remshardt,  Jacob 
C.  Waldhauer  and  other  friends: 

“Several  years  have  now  passed  since  I  received  your 
favored  letter  of  Feb.  22,  1777.  My  last  letter  to  you 
was  of  Feb.  26,  1779,  which  contained  the  news  of  the 
highly  honored  fathers  of  Augspurg  and  Halle.  If  you 
have  received  same  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Now  then, 
through  the  grace  of  God  and  his  mercy,  the  door  which 
has  been  closed  between  us  is  partly  opened  again,  and 
I  am  still  alive.  I  greet  most  heartily  the  beloved  fathers 
and  brothers  with  their  worthy  families,  many  thousand 
times.  And  I  keep  on  begging  and  imploring  before  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  the  Almighty  and  Supreme  God  will 
heal  and  comfort  and  console  his  faithful  children  who 
have  gone  through  so  many  trials  and  tribulations — ^that 
he  will  refresh  and  richly  reward  them.  Not  all  of  them 
whom  I  learned  to  know  face  to  face  at  my  visit,  are  still 
alive,  yet  I  hope  that  some  of  those  dear  fathers  and 
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brothers  who  are  yet  living  will  accord  me  the  pleasure, 
at  their  first  opportunity,  of  a  sincere  answer  to  my 
questions,  namely: 

(1)  Where  and  how  did  the  God-blest  Mrs.  Raben- 
horst  die,  and  where  is  she  buried. 

(2)  Who  is  the  executor  and  administrator  of  her 
property.  Is  there  sufficient  left  of  her  real  and  personal 
estate  that  her  debt  of  649  lbs.  16  shill.,  6  pence  sterling 
could  be  paid?  (For  which  both  of  them  gave  bond). 

(3)  How  about  divine  service?  Are  the  churches 
still  standing,  or  have  they  devastated?  Have  you  a 
faithful  preacher  and  elder,  or  do  your  meetings  still 
consist  of  singing  and  reading? 

(4)  Are  the  mills  still  operating  or  have  they  been 
destroyed? 

(5)  Is  Mr.  John  Caspar  Wertsche  and  his  family 
still  in  Ebenezer?  And  is  the  widow  Lemcke  living  yet? 

(6)  Where  is  Hon.  John  A.  Treutlen  Esqr,  and  his 
honorable  family  after  so  many  afflictions?  Are  they 
still  living? 

(7)  Who  is  at  present  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Eben¬ 
ezer?  And  what  gentlemen  are  elders  and  wardens  of 
the  congregation?  I  have  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  congregation  for  the  year  1775,  which  was 
made  in  my  presence  and  signed  by  all  the  members, 
still  in  my  care,  and  I  beg  to  greet  heartily,  each  and 
every  brother  and  sister  of  faith,  and  recommend  to 
them  for  comfort,  the  23rd  Psalm  of  David,  and  also  the 
hymn,  “Though  it  may  appear  as  if  God  had  forsaken 
His  own.” 

“Meanwhile  I  hope  that  one  of  the  worthy  fathers  or 
brothers  will  have  the  kindness  and  affection  to  write  me 
an  answer,  and  will  take  the  letter  to  Mr.  Will  in  Charles 
Town  for  further  expedition  to  be  sent  to  me,  or  to  be 
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put  in  the  overland  post,  without  paying  postage,  be¬ 
cause  that  will  be  paid  here  in  Philadelphia. 

“Meanwhile  fathers  and  brothers  I  beg  to  remain 
Your  most  humble  servant 
Henry  Muhlenberg,  Senior. 

New  Providence  in 
the  County  of  Philadelphia, 

Feb.  13,  1783. 

The  address  to  me  is  this: 

Rev.  Henry  Muhlenberg,  Sr, 
at 

To  be  left  at  the  New  Providence  in  the 

Revd.  Mr.  Kuntze  County  of  Philadelphia.” 

in  Fourth  Street 
Philadelphia. 

Extract  op  the  Protocol  or  the  Minutes 
OP  THE  First  Conperence. 

“Ebenezer,  22nd,  Nov.  1774. 

There  was  as  I  desired,  a  conference  according  to  my 
demand  as  assignee,  in  the  house  of  our  deceased  Bol- 
zius’s  former  abode. 

(1)  There  had  been  present  the  two  teachers  of  the 
community,  namely,  Mr.  Christian  Rabenhorst  and  Mr. 
Christoph.  Triebner. 

(2)  The  gentlemen  deputies  trustees,  namely,  Joh. 
Caspar  Wertsche,  Joh.  Floerl,  Joseph  Schubtrein,  David 
Steiner,  Conrad  Rahn  and  Christopher  Kraemer. 

“The  assignee  demanded  according  to  his  instruction, 
a  thorough  investigation  about  the  mill  affairs  (estab¬ 
lishments)  as  regarding  the  beginning,  the  continuation 
and  destination — 

“The  grants  for  the  mill  land  they  examined,  which 
were  in  the  Trustees’  drawer,  and  were  found  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  following: 
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(1)  One  grant  for  125  acres  of  land  on  which  the 
mills  are  erected.  Said  grant  is  dated  9th,  Dec.  1756. 
Recorded  in  the  office  in  Savannah  12th,  Jan.  1757  in 
Book  “A”  page  93. 

(2)  The  second  grant  for  mill  land  is  composed  of 
500  acres  in  Ebenezer  district  and  is  dated  7th  Aug.  1759, 
recorded  in  the  office  20th  Sep.  1759  in  Book  “B”  page 
149;  in  Auditor’s  office  in  Book  “A”  page  113. 

(3)  The  third  grant  is  composed  of  300  acres,  is 
recorded  20th.  Sep.  1759  in  Auditor’s  office.  Book  “A” 
page  113.  Hence  the  entire  mill  land  is  composed  of  925 
acres. 

[No  paragraph  under  4.] 

(5)  It  was  unanimously  considered  necessary  that 
the  trustees  of  the  entire  mill  land  and  appurtenances 
that  they  should  have  a  counter  deed  as  a  declaration  of 
trust,  or  other  assignation  to  the  Ebenezer  community 
parish  property  such  as  belong  to  the  Evang.  Luth. 
Church  according  to  the  Augspurg  confession  and  do  not 
deviate  from  it — ^that  they  will  respect  and  use  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intention  of  the  honorable  donors,  as  it  will 
be  found  in  the  document  according  to  the  will  of  the 
sainted  Mr.  Bolzius,  dated  Apr.  15,  so  that  the  numerous 
donations  of  the  highly  honored  founders  in  Europe  will 
be  in  safe  keeping,  and  not  get  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  church. 

(6)  There  is  a  negro  boy  with  Mr.  Joh.  Floerl  and 
a  negro  girl  with  Mr.  David  Steiner  who  belong  to  the 
estate.  'The  city  and  garden  lot  Mr.  Triebner  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  grant. 

(7)  An  inventory  of  movable  property  in  the  mills 
also  belong  to  the  estate  and  finally  of  solid  property  925 
acres  of  land. 

“Actium  ut  supra  die  22  Novemb  1774  id  quod 
adtestor. 

H.  Muhlenberg,  Mandatarius 
or  as 
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‘'Memoranda:  In  assembly  of  teachers,  elders  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  parish,  namely,  on  28th.  Dec.  1774  the  above 
protocol  or  minutes  were  word  for  word  read  distinctly 
and  questions  were  asked  if  they  would  all  accept  this  in 
entire  and  if  they  were  willing  to  put  their  hand  and 
seal  upon  it?  Answer,  ‘Yes.’ 

“Consequently  the  following  signed  their  names — 
teachers  and  trustees,  in  presence  of  two  judges  who 
were  witnesses,  as  follows: 

“We,  the  undersigned  confirm  the  above  entire  with 
our  names  and  seals: 


‘Christian  Rabenhorst,’ 
‘Christoph.  Fr.  Triebner,’ 
‘Joh.  Caspar  Wertsche,’ 
‘Joseph  Schubtrein,’ 

‘David  Steiner,’ 

‘Conrad  Rahn,’ 

‘Christopher  Kramer,’ 
Georgia,  Parish  of  St. 

Mathew’s 

We,  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed  be¬ 
ing  two  of  His  Majesty’s 
Justices  assigned  to  keep 
peace  for  said  Parish,  do 


hereby  certify  that  we 
were  present  and  saw  the 
above  named  [names 
here  repeated]  sign  their 
names  to  the  above  in¬ 
strument  of  writing.  In 
witness  whereof  we  have 
herein  set  our  hands: 
dated  at  Ebenezer  in  the 
Parish  and  Province 
aforesaid,  this  28th.  day 
of  Dec.  1774. 

John  Adam  Treutlen — 

Jacob  C.  Waldhauer.’’ 


Translation  of  a  Fragment  Which  May  Elucidate 
Some  Points. 

“(6)  Did  that  grant  right  come  into  consideration 
whereupon  the  little  church  of  Bethany  now  stands,  con¬ 
tain  a  hundred  acres,  and  is  dated  Dec,  3rd,  1760,  re¬ 
corded  in  the  office  Feb.  1,  1761,  in  Book  “B”  page  518, 
in  Auditor’s  office  Book  “A’’  folio  219?  Therein  is  de¬ 
fined  for  the  use  of  a  church  and  school  house,  and  for 
the  support  &  maintenance  of  the  minister  and  master 
thereof. 
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(7)  Was  there  a  grant  of  300  acres  in  Goshen 
whereupon  formerly  a  church  stood?  That  church  is 
now  fallen  to  pieces,  but  they  are  building  a  new  one  but 
it  is  upon  other  land.  This  aforesaid  grant  of  300  acres 
was  given  in  trust  to  the  sainted  Mr.  Bolzius,  &  reads: 
Tn  trust  for  a  glebe  in  St.  Mathew’s  parish  for  the  use 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ebenezer, 
dated  Dec.  3,  1760.  It  is  uncultivated  and  unyielding. 

(8)  The  grant  right  for  the  Jerusalem  church, 
manse  and  cemetery  in  the  little  city  of  Ebenezer  has 
through  Wertsche  and  Triebner  got  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  of  England,  but  it  is  hoped  to  get  it  back 
again,  where  by  rights  it  belongs  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
namely  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  according 
to  the  Augsberg  Confession. 

(9)  Did  they  examine  how  much  of  that  donation 
money  from  the  highly  honored  fathers  in  Europe  went 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Triebner  to  build  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  church  at  Ebenezer? 

“Answer :  according  to  receipts,  as  I  see  it,  238  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  sainted  Mr.  Rabenhorst  gave  37  pounds 
sterling  from  the  mill  receipts. 

(10)  Finally  the  authorized  H.  Muhlenberg  de¬ 
manded  an  itemized  account  of  all  the  property  that  was 
left  to  form  a  new  Evangelical  Protestant  Parish  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Augsberg  Confession  in  and  around  Ebenezer. 

“Answer:  With  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rabenhorst  there  was 
649  pounds,  16  shill.  5  pence; 

(2)  With  Caspar  Weltsche  a  capital  of  300  pounds. 

(3)  In  the  mill  and  in  land  and  notes,  229  pounds, 
16  shill,  2  pence. 

(4)  Mr.  Triebner  has  donation  money  yet  in  his 
hands,  of  the  highly  honored  fathers. 

(5)  Furthermore  .  .  .  .  ” 

Now,  since  the  organization  of  the  Salzburger  So¬ 
ciety,  we  may  logically  expect  some  wonderful  additions 
to  the  archives  of  our  state.  The  precious  manuscripts 
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at  Halle  and  Augsberg  may  come  forth  from  their  long 
silence  and  give  to  us  the  complete  history  of  that  strug¬ 
gle  to  which  Bolzius,  Gronau  and  Lemcke  gave  their 
lives. 

To  England,  too,  will  the  Society  turn,  and  through 
the  channels  of  the  Reports  sent  to  London,  get  copies  of 
all  the  Church  Records — births,  marriages  and  deaths, 
and  many  details  of  interest.  These  will  be  the  most 
complete  records  in  the  state,  and  valuable  not  only  to 
the  Salzburger  descendants,  but  to  many  others,  whose 
forebears  of  French,  Swiss  and  English  blood,  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  priestly  offices  of  Ebenezer 
Church. 


BENJAMIN  HAWKINS,  INDIAN  AGENT 


By  Merritt  B.  Pound, 

University  of  Georgia, 

Athens. 

Often  in  the  gathering  of  sagas,  documents,  and 
records  that  go  into  the  history  of  the  world,  many  char¬ 
acters  who  have  given  their  utmost  in  important,  but 
humble,  positions  are  not  accorded  their  just  place  in  the 
historical  scheme.  One  of  these  almost  forgotten  charac¬ 
ters  who  have  never  attained  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
chronicles  of  United  States  or  Southern  history,  was 
Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  for  twenty  years  Principal 
Indian  Agent  for  the  United  States  south  of  the  Ohio. 

Benjamin  Hawkins  was  born  August  15,  1754,  in  what 
is  now  Warren  County,  North  Carolina.^  He  attended 
Princeton  College,  where  his  education  was  broken  up  in 
his  senior  year  by  the  Revolution.  A  decided  proficiency 
in  the  French  language  secured  for  him  an  appointment 
on  General  Washington’s  staff  as  an  interpreter.  He 
served  in  this  position  faithfully  and  efficiently.  North 
Carolina  early  recognized  his  ability  and  he  represented 
her  in  various  capacities;  as  member  of  the  general  as¬ 
sembly,  as  agent  for  obtaining  supplies  for  her  troops,  as 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1781  to  1786, 
and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  as  one  of  the 
first  senators  from  his  native  state,  drawing  the  long 
term  of  six  years. 

Colonel  Hawkins’  participation  in  Indian  affairs  began 
while  he  was  yet  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

1.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  in  Biograpkieal  Hittory  of  North  Carolina.  Re¬ 
printed  in  the  Lottera  of  Benjamin  Hawkine,  1798-1806  (Volume  IX  of  the 
Georgia  Hietorieal  CoUeetione) ,  p.  6. 
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On  March  21, 1785,  General  Washington  appointed  him  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  and 
all  the  Indians  south  of  them.  He,  with  Andrew  Pickens, 
Joseph  Martin,  and  Lachlan  McIntosh,  arrived  at  Gal- 
phinton  (“Old  Town,"  near  Louisville,  Jefferson  County, 
Georgia)  on  October  28, 1785,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
with  the  Creeks.  Finding  the  Indians  slow  in  arriving, 
they  remained  there  until  November  the  7th.  On  that 
date  only  two  of  the  Creek  towns  were  represented.  The 
commissioners  gave  presents  to  the  Indians  and  departed, 
refusing  to  treat  with  those  assembled  as  representing 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  Creek  nation.  Commission¬ 
ers  from  Georgia  were  also  in  attendance  at  this  confer¬ 
ence.  Georgia  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  a  treaty 
with  the  Creeks  signed,  as  McGillivray,  powerful  half- 
breed  Creek  chief,  was  at  that  time  attempting  to  form 
a  confederacy  against  Georgia  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Spanish  and  British  agents.  Using  the  proposed 
United  States  treaty  as  a  basis,  the  Georgia  commission¬ 
ers  signed  the  Treaty  of  Galphinton  on  November  12, 
1785,  by  which  the  Indians  agreed  to  cede  to  the  state 
that  land  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  forks  of  the 
Ocmulgee  and  Oconee  rivers  southwest  to  the  St.  Mary’s.* 
This  treaty  with  Georgia  was  the  cause  of  much  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  relations  between  the  Indians,  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  the  United  States  in  later  years.  The  In¬ 
dians,  especially  those  under  the  influence  of  McGillivray, 
condemned  it  as  invalid  and  unauthorized,  and  the  United 
States  in  future  treaties  abrogated  it.  The  Indians  also 
denied  the  validity  of  the  treaties  signed  with  Georgia  at 
Augusta  in  1783,  and  at  Shoulderbone  in  1786. 

After  the  failure  at  Galphinton  the  United  States 
Commissioners  journeyed  to  Hopewell,  South  Carolina, 
on  the  Keowee  river.  There  on  November  28,  1785,  they 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  and  on  January  3, 
and  January  10,  1786,  they  signed  additional  treaties 

2.  Am«riean  State  Papere,  Indian  Affaire,  VoL  I,  p.  16. 
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with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  respectively.  Commis¬ 
sioners  from  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  were  also  pres¬ 
ent  at  Hopewell,  and  they  immediately  protested  the 
treaty  with  the  Cherokees  as  contradictory  to  the  terms 
of  existing  treaties  with  these  states.  On  February  11, 
1786,  the  general  assembly  of  Georgia  addressed  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  Congress  protesting  this  treaty  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  state.®  The  commissioners  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  wrote ;  “The  local  policy  of  some  States  is  certainly 
much  opposed  to  Federal  measures,  which  can  only,  in 
our  opinion,  make  us  respectable  abroad  and  happy  at 
home.”*  That  they  were  right  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  1789  the  Creeks  were  at  war  with  Georgia  over 
the  issue  of  these  State  treaties,  which  they  denied  were 
legal.  Alexander  McGillivray,  the^hdian  leader  and  a 
very  intelligent  man,  contended  that  the  Georgia  treaties 
were  illegal  as  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
power  of  making  treaties  had  been  taken  from  the  states 
and  delegated  to  the  central  government.  In  addition  to 
this  fact,  the  treaties  were  negotiated  with  a  small  min¬ 
ority  of  the  Indians.  In  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the 
border  warfare.  President  Washington  invited  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  Creeks  under  the  leadership  of  McGillivray  to 
come  to  New  York  to  confer  with  him.  They  signed  the 
Treaty  of  New  York  on  August  7,  1790,  which  returned 
to  them  the  land  east  of  the  line  between  the  forks  of  the 
Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  southwest  to  the  St.  Mary’s.  Geor¬ 
gia  continued  to  protest  violently. 

McGillivray  died  in  1793,  and  the  war  with  Georgia 
ended  soon  after,  but  since  there  was  still  some  confusion 
in  regard  to  the  seeming  contradiction  between  the  Geor¬ 
gia  treaties  and  those  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
in  June,  1795,  appointed  Benjamin  Hawkins,  George 
Clymer,  and  Andrew  Pickens,  to  again  treat  with  the 
Creeks  and  to  review  the  treaties  of  New  York  and  Gal- 


S.  Ammiemm  StmU  Pttp«n,  Indian  AJfairt,  VoL  I.  pp.  17,  44. 
4.  Ibid.,  p.  44. 
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phinton.  The  Treaty  of  Colerain  (Camden  County,  near 
St.  Mary’s,  Georgia)  of  June  29,  1796,  was  the  result. 
This  treaty,  probably  the  most  important  in  which  Haw¬ 
kins  participated,  reasserted  that  of  New  York,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  but  Georgia  again 
protested.®  The  Indians  who  were  at  Colerain  spoke  en¬ 
thusiastically  of  the  just  and  friendly  conduct  of  the 
commissioners.  Colonel  Hawkins  was  often  pointed  out 
by  them  as  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty.® 

These  years  of  the  public  service  of  Colonel  Hawkins 
had  been  under  the  observation  of  Washington,  and  the 
latter  certainly  had  adequate  opportunity  to  study  the 
man  and  his  qualifications  for  another  position  of  public 
trust.  He  had  taken  an  important  part  in  the  councils 
incident  to  the  above  mentioned  treaties,  and  the  Indians 
had  confidence  in  him.  When  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  senator  the  President  appointed  him  Agent  to 
the  Indians  South  of  the  Ohio,  it  was  an  appointment  that 
had  been  seriously  considered  and  it  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  those  who  knew  the  duties  such  a  position  de¬ 
manded.  The  family  of  Colonel  Hawkins  was  ambitious 
for  him  to  lead  a  life  of  more  conspicuous  service,  and 
opposed  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment  from  the  first. 
However,  knowing  the  work  to  be  important,  he  did  ac¬ 
cept  and  took  himself  into  Indian  country,  there  to  re¬ 
main  until  death,  twenty  years  later,  relieved  him  of  his 
duties. 

Upon  his  arrival  on  the  scenes  of  his  future  labors  as 
chief  representative  of  the  United  States,  Colonel  Haw¬ 
kins  busied  himself  in  looking  over  the  country  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned  and  in  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  people  over  whose  destinies  he  was  to  be  the 
arbiter.  He  attended  councils,  held  pow-wows,  and  paid 
social  and  semi-official  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  Indians, 
always  paying  particular  attention  to  the  needs,  customs, 

6.  AuMrieon  Slot*  Paptra,  Indioa  Affaira,  VoL  I.  p.  IIS. 

6.  Lattara  of  Banjamin  Hawkina,  ITM-JSOt,  pp.  66-67.  Letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  from  Coweta,  Jannary  6.  1797. 
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loyalties,  and  prejudices  of  these  people  in  order  that  he 
might  better  and  more  intelligently  serve  them  and  the 
government  in  its  relation  to  them.  He  accepted  his  mis¬ 
sion  seriously  and  was  determined  to  see  justice  done  the 
Indians  by  the  government,  as  well  as  by  individuals.  He 
was  so  firm  in  his  conviction  that  they  should  be  treated 
as  a  sovereign  people  that  he  was  at  times  accused  of 
preferring  them  even  to  the  national  government.  In  a 
letter  to  Andrew  Jackson  written  in  February,  1803,  Pres¬ 
ident  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  “Towards  the  attainment 
of  our  two  objects  of  peace  and  lands,  it  is  essential  that 
our  agent  acquire  that  sort  of  influence  over  the  Indians 
which  rests  on  confidence.  In  this  respect,  I  suppose  that 
no  man  has  ever  obtained  more  influence  than  Colonel 
Hawkins.  Towards  the  preservation  of  peace  he  is  omni¬ 
potent;  in  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  he  is  inde¬ 
fatigable  and  successful.  These  are  important  portions 
of  his  duty.  But  doubts  are  entertained  by  some  whether 
he  is  not  more  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
than  that  of  the  United  States;  whether  he  is  willing 
they  should  cede  lands  when  they  are  willing  to  do  it.”’ 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  states  of  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  had  protested  some  of  the  early  treaties 
the  Agent  had  signed  with  the  Indians.  On  October  26, 
1812,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Tennessee  adopted 
resolutions  commanding  her  congressional  representa¬ 
tives  to  demand  the  removal  of  Colonel  Hawkins  from 
the  Creek  Agency  on  the  grounds  that  the  Creeks  had 
committed  horrible  and  inhuman  murders  on  certain  citi¬ 
zens  of  Tennessee  and  that  no  action  could  be  secured 
from  the  Indian  Agent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Colonel 
Hawkins  was  at  all  times  not  only  interested  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Indians  and  their  relation  to  the  whites,  but 
he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of 
outrages  to  justice.  His  published  correspondence  is  full 
of  letters  containing  accounts  of  the  apprehension  and 

7.  The  Writinpa  of  Tkomaa  Jefferaon  (Wuhinarton,  1904),  Vol  V,  p.  t90. 
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punishment  of  murderers,  thieves,  and  other  criminals 
amon?  the  Indians.  What  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  did 
not  seem  to  realize  was  the  extent  of  the  territory  over 
which  he  held  authority,  the  meagemess  of  his  assist¬ 
ance,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  all  criminals  to  a 
swift  justice.  Such  a  thing  seems  impossible  under  the 
present  day  complicated  police  systems  of  organized  so¬ 
ciety.  Surely  the  failure  of  one  man  to  do  more,  on  a 
frontier  comprising  the  present  states  south  of  the  Ohio 
river,  could  not  be  justly  condemned!  Colonel  Hawkins 
expressed  his  helplessness  to  an  agent  of  the  war  depart¬ 
ment.  “If  you  in  the  course  of  your  researches  have 
found  out  the  secret  of  making  Indians  fulfill  their  pub¬ 
lic  engagements  where  there  is  no  law  and  it  belongs  to 
individuals  to  take  personal  satisfaction,  and  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  individual  to  avenge  the  wrong,  and  you  will 
communicate  that  secret  to  me,  I  hereby  bind  myself  and 
my  successors  in  office  to  send  you  six  princesses  in  full 
dress.”*  That  these  infrequent  criticisms  of  the  Agent 
were  considered  unimportant  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  four  presidents  under  whom  he 
served  ever  intimated  a  desire  for  his  recall,  and  Con¬ 
gress  took  no  action  on  the  resolution  of  Tennessee. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  Colonel  Hawkins  to  place  him 
as  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  integrity.  That  such  was 
the  opinion  held  by  officers  of  the  United  States  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  both  white  and  red  who  knew  of  his  work, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
written  to  and  about  him:  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote,  “I 
am  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my  queries  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indians.  .  .  The  Attention  which  you  pay 
to  their  rights,  also,  does  you  great  honor,  as  the  want 
of  that  is  a  principal  source  of  dishonor  to  the  American 
character.”*  This  letter  was  written  in  August,  1786, 
nearly  ten  years  before  Colonel  Hawkins’  appointment  as 


8.  Ltttert  of  Botijamim  Hatokimo,  p.  69. 

9.  Writmai  of  Tkomao  Jofforton,  VoL  V.  p.  890. 
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agent  and  more  than  fourteen  years  before  Jefferson’s 
election  to  the  presidency.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
his  work  among  the  Indians  on  treaty  commissions  was 
generally  known  and  appreciated.  Washington  referred 
to  him  as,  “that  ingenious  gentleman,  Mr.  Hawkins,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina  and  lately  a 
commissioner  from  the  United  States  to  the  Indians  of 
the  South.”i®  McGillivray,  powerful  half-breed  Creek 
chief  and  enemy  of  Georgia,  had  been  impressed  by  the 
treaties  at  Hopewell  in  1785  and  by  the  refusal  of  the 
commissioners  to  sign  at  Galphinton  in  the  same  year, 
wrote  in  1788:  “I  have  hitherto  seen  my  friend  Colonel 
Hawkins  on  paper,  and  I  highly  esteem  and  honor  him  on 
this  kind  of  acquaintance.  The  excellent  character  every¬ 
body  gives  him  makes  him  a  valuable  advocate  for  your 
cause.  Chance  may  put  us  in  each  other’s  view  one  day 
or  other,  and  I  shall  rejoice  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
saluting  him  as  my  friend.’’^^  General  Sam  Dale,  Indian 
fighter,  scout,  and  friend  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had 
come  in  contact  with  Colonel  Hawkins  on  many  occasions 
summed  him  up,  “He  was  an  old  and  faithful  officer — a 
man  of  fine  sense — a  sterling  patriot.  He  loved  the  In¬ 
dians  and  they  had  great  confidence  in  him ;  .  .  . 

Although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agent  extended  over 
a  wide  expanse  and  he  participated  in  treaties  and  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Indians  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  sphere  of  his  greatest  influence  was 
among  the  Lower  Creeks  west  of  the  Ocmulgee  in  what 
is  today  western  Georgia.  Old  Fort  Hawkins,  named  for 
him  and  the  seat  of  much  of  his  activity,  was  located  on 
the  hill  directly  across  the  Ocmulgee  from  what  is  now 
the  center  of  the  business  section  of  Macon,  Georgia.  The 
relic  of  this  old  fort  lasted  into  the  Twentieth  Century. 


10.  The  Writinge  of  George  WaehingUm  (Boston.  188B),  Jared  Sparks,  cd., 
Vol.  IV.  p.  806. 

11.  John  Haywood,  The  Civil  and  Politieal  Hietorg  of  Tennessee  (Nash- 
▼Ule,  1891),  p.  246. 

12.  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  Life  and  Timee  of  Gen  Sam  Dale  (New  York, 
1860),  pp.  68-64. 
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In  the  early  years  of  the  century  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
and  on  the  site  the  city  of  Macon  has  erected  one  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  Bibb  County  system.  Fort  Wilkin¬ 
son,  from  which  much  of  the  correspondence  of  his  latter 
years  was  addressed,  was  situated  some  miles  from  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Georgia.  The  remains  of  this  old  post  may 
be  traced  between  the  Oconee  river  and  the  present  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  state  insane  asylum.  Coweta,  the  seat  of  the 
chief  Big  Warrior,  the  scene  of  many  important  councils, 
was  across  the  river  and  some  few  miles  south  of  present 
day  Columbus,  Georgia.  However  the  “Old  Agency,”  on 
the  Flint  in  what  is  today  Crawford  County,  was  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  his  home  and  plantation.  To  a  large  extent  the 
duties  of  his  office  were  administered  from  there.  There 
he  lived  among  the  Indians  as  neighbor,  as  friend,  as 
benefactor,  and  as  representative  of  the  president. 

His  plantation  was  well  stocked  and  was  cultivated 
by  slave  labor  which  he  had  brought  in  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  was  manorial  in  its  extent,  and  the  Agent  was 
the  benevolent  lord.  Transients  of  all  races  were  accord¬ 
ed  a  welcome  and  his  hospitality  was  known  far  and  wide 
in  the  Indian  country. 

He  not  only  cultivated  this  large  plantation  himself, 
but  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Indians  interested 
in  and  equipped  for  agriculture.  Due  largely  to  his  in¬ 
fluence  perhaps,  the  government  gave  aid  to  agriculture 
among  the  Indians  as  a  means  of  keeping  them  from  the 
war-path.  This  introduction  of  agriculture  among  a 
people  traditionally  dependent  for  a  livelihood  upon  their 
skill  in  hunting  was  not  an  easy  matter.  The  men  of  the 
tribe  enjoyed  the  hunt  and  were  extremely  proud  of  their 
skill  in  the  chase,  but  were  strongly  averse  to  any  labor 
of  a  domestic  nature.  They  therefore  opposed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  agriculture  as  likely  to  curtail  their  freedom 
and  increase  their  domestic  burdens.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  women  were  the  domestic  slaves  of  the  braves,  and 
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especially  did  the  men  fear  the  consquences  to  them  of  a 
change  in  the  system.  They  were  extremely  jealous  of 
their  women,  because  of  their  value  as  workers.  They 
reasoned  that  should  the  women  be  taught  to  raise  food 
and  to  weave  cloth,  they  would  become  independent  of 
the  men  and  the  product  of  the  chase.  In  spite  of  this 
opposition.  Colonel  Hawkins  made  great  progress  and  his 
report  in  1801  was  the  subject  of  a  presidential  message 
to  Congress  which  said,  among  other  things,  that  in  that 
year  the  Indians  were  raising  cattle,  and  that  Colonel 
Hawkins  had  introduced  sheep  among  them  in  1800.  By 
1801  seventy  plows  had  been  furnished  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Lower  Creeks  had  a  nursery  of  peach  trees, 
and  since  1796  five  thousand  trees  had  been  raised  by 
them,  and  cotton,  flax,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  apples, 
grapes,  raspberries,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  were  be¬ 
ing  grown.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural  improvement, 
the  Creeks  were  being  instructed  in  the  textile  industry. 
There  were  at  that  time  eight  looms  in  the  nation  and  the 
women  were  being  taught  to  weave  by  a  young  English¬ 
man  employed  by  the  agent  on  account  of  his  exx)erience 
in  the  textile  mills  of  Stockport,  England.^*  Of  course 
the  Indians  were  still  primarily  hunters,  but  such  rapid 
progress  had  been  made  in  a  few  years  that  during  the 
stirring  year  of  1812,  Colonel  Hawkins  could  report,  “Our 
Indians  are  many  of  them,  occupied  in  spinning,  weaving, 
making  new  settlements,  or  improving  those  hitherto 
made.”^^  In  October,  1802,  Abraham  Mordecai  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  establish  a  cotton  gin  which  he  set  up  at 
Weatherford’s  race  track  below  the  junction  of  the  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa.^^  The  value  of  this  encouragement  of  the 
Indians  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  to  the  settlers  of  Georgia 
and  of  the  United  States  in  its  relations  with  these  peo¬ 
ple  can  not  be  estimated.  Certainly,  the  Creeks,  more 

15.  Arntrieon  SUUt  Papcra,  Indian  Attain,  VoL  I,  p.  646.448. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  809. 

16.  Albert  James  Pickett.  The  Hietory  at  Alabama  (Republished  1896), 
p.  469.  Weatherford’s  race  track  was  located  near  the  site  of  Montpomery, 
Alabama. 
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warlike  and  aKSressive  than  the  other  southern  tribes, 
were  largely  through  his  influence  kept  at  peace  with  the 
whites  during  the  majority  of  the  years  he  was  among 
them. 

The  duties  that  fell  to  the  Indian  Agent  were  count¬ 
less.  Ck>lonel  Hawkins,  a  man  of  great  energy,  in  spite 
of  frequent  ill  health,  has  left  records  of  a  variety  of 
detail  that  cause  wonder  that  he  could  have  found  time 
to  do  so  many  things.  He  was  not  only  ambassador  to 
the  Indians,  for  his  handling  of  the  affairs  of  the  agency 
gave  to  his  position  the  dignity  of  an  ambassadorship  to 
a  sovereign  nation,  but  the  law  enforcement  officer  as 
well.  At  one  time  he  was  issuing  a  pass  to  some  trader 
to  traverse  Indian  country,  at  another  he  could  have  been 
found  giving  orders  for  provisions  to  be  furnished  a 
wounded  chief  and  charged  to  the  Indian  department,  or 
ordering  the  return  of  an  escaped  slave,  or  perhaps  en¬ 
deavoring  to  locate  a  strayed  or  stolen  sorrel  mare.  In 
addition  to  this  type  of  work  he  found  time  to  leave  a 
complete  record  of  his  journeys  to  and  fro  on  government 
business  in  diary  form,  to  write  several  theses  on  the 
Indians,  and  to  keep  files  of  his  official  and  private  cor¬ 
respondence,  and,  “He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  sci¬ 
ence  and  literature,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  more 
conversant  with  the  character  and  traditions  of  the  In¬ 
dians  than  any  man  that  ever  lived.”^* 

His  early  work  on  treaties  should  assure  Colonel  Haw¬ 
kins  an  important  place  as  a  character  in  Indian  affairs. 
He  was  called  on  in  such  capacity  to  the  southern  Indians 
more  than  any  other  between  1785  and  1795,  and  from 
the  latter  date  until  his  death  almost  every  government 
transaction  with  these  tribes  was  carried  out  with  his 
aid.  In  addition  to  the  treaties  mentioned.  Colonel  Haw¬ 
kins  signed  with  other  commissioners  a  treaty  with  the 
Chickasaws  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  in  October,  1801,  a 
treaty  with  the  Choctaws  at  Fort  Adams  on  the  Missis- 

M.  atom  WmUv  Junt  t$,  lit$.  VoL  X.  p.  Ul. 
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sippi  on  December  17,  1801,  and  one  with  the  Creeks  at 
Fort  Wilkinson  on  the  Oconee  June  16,  1802.  On  No¬ 
vember  3,  1804,  another  treaty  was  signed  with  the 
Creeks  which  was  unique  in  that  Colonel  Hawkins  was 
the  only  representative  of  the  United  States  to  sign.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  Hopoie  Micco,  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  nation,  wrote  to  him,  “You  are  agent  of  the 
President ;  you  have  been  long  in  our  land  doing  good  for 
us;  you  are  an  old  chief  among  us;  we  appoint  you  our 
agent  ,to  see  justice  done  us  in  our  affairs,  as  well  as  the 
white  people.  The  track  of  land  at  the  Ocmulgee  old 
field  is  ours ;  we  have  reserved  it  for  a  place  to  meet  and 
trade  with  our  white  friends,  and  we  want  you  to  see 
justice  done  to  our  merchants  and  traders,  and  ourselves, 
as  well  in  that  place,  as  in  the  nation,  and  to  take  the 
direction  of  everything  then,  for  the  benefit  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  in  such  a  way  as  you  may  think  best;  and  I  wish 
you  to  put  this  in  the  treaty  this  day  concluded,  that  the 
President  may  see  it.”^^  This  participation  in  a  series  of 
treaties  was  the  result  of  forethought  on  the  part  of 
President  Jefferson,  who  on  December  14,  1804,  commun¬ 
icated  to  the  Senate,  “I  present  for  your  advice  a  treaty 
entered  into  .  .  .  with  Creek  Indians,  .  .  .  within  the  State 
of  Georgia.  The  negotiations  for  obtaining  the  whole  of 
the  lands,  between  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee,  have 
now  been  continued  through  three  successive  seasons, 
.  .  and  the  unity  of  the  negotiations  has  been  preserved 
...  by  continuing  Colonel  Hawkins  always  one  of  the 
commissioners  and,  latterly,  the  sole  one.”^® 

Important  as  were  his  services  in  the  role  of  treaty 
maker,  yet  it  was  in  his  success  in  conciliating  the  Indians 
that  Colonel  Hawkins  was  most  valuable  to  Georgia  and 
the  United  States.  For  the  puriwse  of  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Indians  in  enforcing  the  laws,  so  that 

17.  State  Papere,  Indian  Affaire,  I,  p.  691.  The  Oskmulsee  old  fidd 
referred  to  in  this  latter  was  located  on  the  Ocmulsee  river  at  the  fall  line, 
where  Fort  Hawkins,  and  later  Macon,  was  situated. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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the  government  enforcement  might  not  antagonize  them, 
he  encouraged  the  formation  of  a  governing  body  for  the 
entire  nation.  The  Creeks  accepted  his  advice  and  in 
1799  the  national  council  met.  All  of  the  towns  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  body  which  met  once  a  year,  generally  in 
May.  The  Indians  agreed  to  punish  any  of  their  tribe 
who  committed  a  crime.  They  delegated  to  the  Agent 
the  power  to  enforce  the  laws  in  Creek  country  and 
agreed  for  him  to  call  upon  federal  troops,  as  well  as  to 
order  out  a  sufficient  number  of  Indians  in  emergencies 
to  restore  order.  One  of  the  chiefs  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  council,  but  the  Agent  always  made  a  report 
on  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  agreement  of  the  Indians 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Agent  were  known  as  the 
“will  of  the  nation.”  The  council  sat  night  and  day  until 
its  work  was  completed,  and  the  United  States,  through 
its  Indian  Agent,  furnished  the  food  for  those  in  attend¬ 
ance.**  In  1797  when  war  had  broken  out  in  Florida  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  Spanish,  Colonel  Hawkins  wrote 
from  Coweta:  “I  told  the  chiefs  that  they  were  not  to 
take  part  on  either  side,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do,  in 
a  contest  between  the  Europeans.  Let  the  people  of  the 
old  world  fight  their  own  battles,  and  us  mind  our  affairs 
at  home.  They  replied  it  was  right,  we  will  do  so.”*® 

The  causes  of  the  discontent  that  led  the  Creeks  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  United  States  in  1813-14  were 
numerous.  The  hatred  of  the  whites  engendered  by  the 
war  with  Georgia  from  1789  to  1793  still  remained,  and 
although  McGillivray  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  he 
left  his  influence  in  the  mutual  distrust  between  the  two 
races.  In  1790  Georgia  had  sold  to  Zachariah  Cox, 
Thomas  Gilbert  and  John  Strother,  lands  which  she 
claimed  south  of  the  Tennessee  river.  These  men  in  turn 
put  these  lands  on  the  public  market.  The  Indians 
claimed  this  country  and  knew  that  if  it  was  sold  to  the 

19.  Stat«  Papert,  Indian  Affairt,  I,  pp  646-648 ;  Benjamin  Hawkina,  A 
Sketch  of  the  Creek  Country,  pp.  67,  68. 

20.  Lettere  of  Benjamin  Havkine,  pp.  69,  70. 
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public  their  hunting  grounds  would  soon  be  overrun  by 
settlers.  Colonel  Hawkins  wrote  to  Cox  asking  that 
something  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation,  but  nothing 
was  done.  He  reported  in  1797,  “I  find  the  four  nations 
a  little  alarmed, . . . ,  at  the  late  Georgia  sale  of  lands, . . . 

I  am  taking  the  necessary  measures  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  on  this  head,  but  the  impression  is  made 
that  our  fellow  citizens  are  eagerly  grasping  after  their 
lands,  and  mean  if  they  can,  to  possess  them.”**  The 
Creeks  claimed  the  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Alabama 
to  the  Tombigbee  watershed,  and  in  1805  thirty  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  this  nation  went  to  Washington  and 
granted  the  government  the  right  to  open  a  “horse  path” 
through  their  country,  even  agreeing  to  build  bridges, 
and  maintain  ferry  boats  and  houses  of  entertainment 
for  the  travellers  who  should  use  this  road.“  In  1811 
Lieutenant  Luckett  and  a  party  of  soldiers  cut  the  “Fed¬ 
eral  Road”  from  the  Chattahoochee  to  Mim’s  Ferry  on 
the  Alabama.  The  wagon  road  was  “filled  from  one  end 
to  another,”  and  the  Creeks  were  very  much  dissatisfied, 
and  Tecumseh,  the  Spaniards  and  the  British  stirred  the 
Indians  to  war.** 

With  all  these  causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  misunder¬ 
standing  it  was  impossible  for  even  “The  Beloved  Man 
of  the  Four  Nations”  to  keep  the  Creeks  from  the  war- 
path.2<  The  period  between  1811  and  1814  was  perhaps 
the  most  trying  in  his  official  life,  but  it  was  a  time  when 
his  earlier  intimate  relations  with  the  Indians  were  of  the 
most  value  to  Georgia  and  the  United  States.  In  1811 
Tecumseh,  powerful  and  famous  Shawnee  chief,  who  was 
part  Creek  and  was  probably  bom  in  Georgia,  was  sent 
south  by  the  British  with  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  and 
some  Shawnee  warriors,  to  inflame  the  southern  Indians 


21.  Lwttera  of  Bmiamin  Hawkima,  p.  ISl. 

22.  H.  S.  Hmlbert  and  T.  H.  Ball.  Tko  Croek  War  of  Uti-lttk  (Chleaco, 
1896),  p  26. 

22.  /bid.,  p.  27.  28. 

24.  The  Indians  called  Colonel  Hawkins  “Iste-chate-lise-osetate-chemist^ 
ehauso” — The  Beloved  man  of  the  Four  Nations. 
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against  the  Americans.  In  the  fall  of  1811  the  annual 
grand  council  of  the  Creeks  assembled  at  Tookabatchee 
on  the  Tallapoosa  river.  The  rumor  that  Tecumseh 
would  be  there  brought  about  5,000  to  this  meeting. 
Colonel  Hawkins  was  naturally  present.  The  day  after 
the  council  met  Tecumseh  with  twenty-four  warriors 
marched  into  the  council  square.  Knowing  the  esteem 
of  the  Creeks  for  Colonel  Hawkins  he  was  too  wise  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence  them  to  hostility  while  he  was  near  to 
protest.  ‘‘Each  morning  a  Shawnee  warrior  announced 
his  chief  would  speak  at  noon,  and  each  noon  the  speech 
was  put  off  till  the  next  day,  until  Colonel  Hawkins,  .  .  . 
left  the  town.”*®  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  inflamed  the 
Creeks  with  their  mysticism  and  impassioned  speeches, 
but  when  Colonel  Hawkins  was  informed  he  appeared  to 
attach  little  importance  to  the  affair,  still  relying  upon 
his  influence  to  keep  the  Indians  peaceful.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  he  was  deceived  in  his  charges  at  that  time  and  they 
did  go  on  the  warpath,  but  his  control  over  the  Creeks 
on  the  Georgia  border  made/ many  of  them  allies  of  the 
Americans  in  the  war.  He  organized  a  regiment  of 
friendly  Indians  and  became  colonel  but  gave  the  active 
command  to  William  McIntosh,  friendly  half-breed  chief. 

The  Indians  harkened  to  the  British  persuasions,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Upper  Creeks,  and  a  civil  war,  which  Colonel 
Hawkins  had  prophesied,  matured  in  the  form  of  perse¬ 
cution  of  those  Lower  Creeks  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Indian  Agent.  Some  of  the  Lower  Creeks 
and  many  of  the  Upper  Creeks  fought  against  the  whites 
and  the  friendly  Indians,  and  even  in  the  British  ranks. 
The  active  part  Colonel  Hawkins  took  in  the  actual  fight¬ 
ing  was  probably  inconsequential  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  regiment  of  friendly  Creeks  under  the  command  of 
William  McIntosh  fought  with  the  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Hawkins,  in  the  meantime,  used  his  energy 


26.  Halbert  and  Ball.  Crttk  War,  p.  69. 
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toward  the  restoration  of  peace.  General  Jackson  at  the 
head  of  his  Tennessee  militia  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat 
on  the  hostile  Indians  and  on  August  9,  1814,  signed  a 
treaty  with  them.  This  treaty  was  of  a  military  nature 
and  therefore  largely  the  work  of  Andrew  Jackson,  but 
Hawkins  was  called  in  and  was  present  during  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  Before  the  articles  of  peace  were  signed  Big 
Warrior,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  capable  of  the 
Indians  and  a  great  friend  of  the  Agent,  addressed  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  and  Colonel  Hawkins  and  tendered  them  a 
reservation  of  three  miles  square  each,  “to  be  chosen 
where  you  like  from  that  we  are  going  to  give,  as  near 
as  you  can  to  us,  for  we  want  you  to  live  by  us  and  give 
us  your  advice.’’^*  To  this  generous  and  complimentary 
offer  Colonel  Hawkins  replied  graciously,  accepting  the 
gift,  and  expressing  friendship  to  the  givers.  This  grant 
to  individuals  from  the  land  to  be  conveyed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  treaty  was  so  unusual  that  it  was  the  subject 
of  a  presidential  message  to  Congress  by  President  James 
Madison  on  January  18,  1816:  “The  accompanying  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  occurrences  at  Fort  Jackson  in  August 
1814,  during  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
shows  that  the  friendly  Creeks,  wishing  to  give  General 
Jackson  and  Benjamin  Hawkins,  .  .  .  ,  a  national  mark  of 
their  gratitude  and  regard,  conveyed  to  them  respective¬ 
ly,  a  donation  of  land,  with  the  request  that  the  grant 
might  be  duly  confirmed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  ,  I  recommend  to  Congress  that  provi¬ 
sion  be  made  for  carrying  into  effect  the  wishes  and  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Indians  as  expressed  by  them.”*’ 

The  hostilities  and  the  outbreaks  on  the  border  did 
not  cease  immediately  with  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson. 
On  August  23,  1814,  only  two  weeks  after  this  confer¬ 
ence,  Colonel  Hawkins  wrote  to  Governor  Early  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  “The  Indians  who  recently  committed  a  violent  out- 


26.  Pickett.  Hiatory  of  Alabama,  p.  699. 

27.  State  Papere,  Indian  Affaire,  U.  p.  26. 
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rage  below  Hartford,  were  from  the  banditti  assembling 
under  British  influence ; . . .  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Indians  were  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  methods 
of  warfare,  and  the  Creeks,  above  the  average  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  energy,  were  proficient  in  these  methods. 
There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances,  prob¬ 
ably  in  more  than  we  are  willing  to  admit,  the  Indians 
were  grossly  mistreated.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  Creeks  remained  faithful  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  these  were  largely  under  the  influence 
of  Colonel  Hawkins.  That  they  continued  to  render  ser¬ 
vice  even  after  the  government,  without  assigning  any 
reason  for  it,  had  withheld  their  annuities  for  1812,  1813, 
and  1814,  is  evidenced  by  the  following  article.  “It  ap¬ 
pears  by  dispatches  received  at  Milledgeville  (Geo.)  that 
boats  are  about  to  be  built  to  descend  the  Alabama,  to 
transport  General  MTntosh’s  forces  to  Mobile,  upon 
which  an  attack  was  apprehended.  .  .  .  Colonel  Hawkins 
is  at  the  head  of  700  friendly  Indians  to  restrain  the  “Red 
Sticks”  and  avenge  their  murders.  He  was  to  leave  Ft. 
Mitchel  on  an  expedition,  on  the  10th  ult.  . 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  ending  the  War  of  1812  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  England,  and  incidently  be¬ 
tween  the  Indian  allies  of  the  two  nations.  Colonel  Haw¬ 
kins,  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  and  as 
the  person,  on  account  of  his  past  relations  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  most  fitted  to  deal  with  them  in  the  new  relations, 
was  practically  the  sole  agent  between  his  government 
and  the  British,  Spanish,  and  Indian  forces  in  Florida. 
In  a  dispatch  from  Milledgeville  dated  May  21,  1815,  it 
was  stated  that  the  British  had  not  evacuated  Florida 
according  to  agreement.*®  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
Colonel  Nicholls,  who  commanded  the  British  forces  at 
Appalachicola,  had  addressed  an  insolent  letter  to  Colonel 
Hawkins  in  which  he  stated  that  according  to  the  treaty 

28.  NUea  Weekly  Regieter,  VoL  VII  (Sept.  1814-lUreh  1816).  p.  68. 

29.  Ibid.,  Feb.  4,  1816,  p.  864. 

80.  Ibid..  VIII,  Jane  10,  1816. 
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of  peace  he  considered  the  territories  of  the  Creeks  to  be 
as  they  were  before  the  war.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  General  Jackson  had  negotiated  the  treaty  at  Fort 
Jackson  in  1814.  Colonel  Nicholls  further  arrogated  to 
himself  the  entire  control  of  the  Creeks,  and  warned  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  neither  to  enter  Creek  terri¬ 
tory  nor  to  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  Indians. 
He  appended  a  paper  signed  by  three  chiefs  agreeing  to 
the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  on  which  he  based 
his  assertion  that  the  boundaries  were  the  same  as  in 
1811.  This  was  evidently  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  de¬ 
ter  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  who  were 
about  to  run  the  boundary  line  agreed  upon  by  Jackson’s 
treaty.®!  To  this  Hawkins  wrote,  “the  documents  you 
enclosed  signed  by  three  chiefs,  purporting  to  be  the 
agreement  to  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  I 
shall  lay  before  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  at  a  convention 
soon  to  be  held  at  Coweta,  and  send  you  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  on  it.  The  result  of  my  reflections 
with  due  deference  I  give  you,  as  on  the  envelope  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  on  his  Britannic  majesty’s  service.  It  is  with¬ 
in  my  knowledge  one  of  the  chiefs  is  a  Seminole  of  East- 
Florida  and  has  never  resided  in  the  United  States ;  and 
that  neither  of  the  three  has  ever  attended  the  national 
councils  of  the  Creeks,  or  are  in  any  way  a  part  of  their 
executive  government.  If  the  four  witnesses  had  signed 
as  principals,  and  the  three  chiefs  as  witnesses,  it  would 
have  been  entitled  to  equal  respect  from  me.’’*® 

Governor  Early,  of  Georgia,  had  previously  protested 
to  the  Spanish  Governor  of  East-Florida  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  remaining  in  Spanish  territory,  assuming  a  protect¬ 
orate  over  the  Indians,  and  encouraging  them  to  hostility 
against  the  United  States.  In  his  protest  he  enclosed  the 
complete  correspondence  between  Colonel  Hawkins  and 


SI.  NiU»,  VIII,  pp.  261-262. 

t2.  Ibid.,  p.  286.  As  the  witncMce  referred  to  were  Colonel  NiehoUa, 
Captain  Woodbine,  Lieut.  Hamby,  and  Captain  Henry,  the  commandant  and 
three  of  his  offiem,  this  letter  was  bitter  sareism. 
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Colonel  Nicholls,  considering  that  the  former  had  handled 
matters  in  a  diplomatic  way  and  had  clearly  stated  the 
position  of  the  United  States. 

In  due  time  the  British  troops  removed  from  Florida 
and  things  again  became  quiet  along  the  frontier.  The 
latter  days  of  the  life  of  the  Indian  Agent  were  spent 
largely  on  his  farm  at  the  “Old  Agency,”  surrounded  by 
his  family  and  his  friends,  the  Indians.  The  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Creeks  by  General  Jackson  was  of  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  to  him.  He  had  been  a  faithful  servant  of 
his  country,  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  a  valu¬ 
able  ally  of  Georgia  in  defending  the  borders  of  the  state. 

He  died  at  his  home  on  the  Flint  river  on  June  6, 
1816.  The  fact  that  a  letter  signed  Benjamin  Hawkins 
was  written  in  1825,  criticizing  Crowell,  his  successor, 
has  confused  some  writers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  the  Indians  took  the  name  Hawkins  out  of  respect 
for  him,  and  this  letter  to  Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  in 
1825  was  written  by  one  of  these.** 

On  June  29,  1816,  the  following  brief  notice  appeared 
in  Niles*  Weekly  Register:  “Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins — 
the  good,  the  benevolent  and  venerable  Hawkins,  agent 
for  Indian  affairs,  died  at  his  post  among  the  Indians  on 
the  6th  inst.  The  Indians  have  indeed  lost  a  “father,” 
and  the  United  States  one  of  their  most  faithful  and  re¬ 
spectful  agents.  It  appears  he  died  as  he  lived — ^with 
complacency  and  firmness.”*^ 


88.  Stott  Papert,  Indian  A/fairt,  II,  p.  766.  Hawkins’  Sketch  of  the  Creek 
Country  was  published  in  1848  as  part  I,  Volume  III,  of  the  Georgia  Hietorieol 
Society  CoUeetione.  In  the  introduction,  p.  6,  Wm.  B.  Hodgson  states  that 
Colonel  Hawkins  was  living  in  the  Creek  country  in  1826. 

84.  Ndeo,  X.  p.  804. 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  SOME  LEGAJOS  ON 
GEORGIA  IN  THE  SPANISH  ARCHIVES 

By  John  Tate  Banning 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
Spanish  period  of  Georgia’s  history.  While  contacts  with  Spain 
extended  clear  across  the  continent  only  those  papers  relating  to 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  have  been  systematically 
examined  and  catalogued.  The  excellent  publications  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institution  by  Professor  W.  R.  Shepherd  move  too  swiftly 
over  the  innumerable  shelves  of  Spain’s  archives  to  serve  as  a 
director,  while  that  of  Professor  R.  R.  Hill  deals  only  with  the 
Papelea  Procedentea  de  Cuba  which,  strangely  enough,  do  not  con¬ 
tain  the  bulk  of  papers  relating  to  Georgia.  Dr.  C.  E.  Chapman 
has  published  a  Catalogue  of  Materiala  in  the  Arekivo  General  de 
Indiaa  for  the  Hiatory  of  the  Pacific  Coaat.  The  Native  Sons 
Traveling  Fellowships  in  Pacific  Coast  History,  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  narrow  these  students  down  to  problems  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Since  the  fellowships  have  become  stabilized,  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  for  students  to  work  so  assidiously  on  California  documents. 
While  collecting  material  from  the  principal  archives  of  Spain  for 
the  diplomatic  history  of  Georgia,  I  kept  in  mind  a  brief  description 
and  catalogue  of  Georgia  papers.  The  legajoat  have  been  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  the  likelihood  that  they  would  include  papers  relative 
to  Georgia  as  well  as  illustrate  the  characteristic  contents  of  a 
legajo.  Such  a  catalogue,  while  not  minute  nor  proceeding  legajo 
by  legajo,  would  serve  to  guide  students  of  Georgia  history  to  the 
right  archives,  to  the  right  groups  whether  "Eatado”  or  "Audencia”, 
and  sometimes  even  to  the  right  Icgajoa.  Occasionally  that  list 
might  afford  the  possibility  of  securing  appropriate  papers  from 
willing  copyists^  in  Spain  without  the  necessity  of  a  trip  to  that 
country. 

1.  A  legajo  is  a  bundle  of  papers  containinK,  in  the  ease  of  Seville  and 
Simancas,  about  two  thousand  manuscript  pages. 

2.  A  peremptory  order  of  the  Primo  de  Rivero  government  in  1927  for¬ 
bidding  the  copying  or  photographing  of  documents  in  the  archives  will  now  make 
necessary  the  application  of  a  little  judicious  pressure.  The  Jefee  of  the  archives 
are  uniformly  courteous,  but  when  their  amiability  goes  no  deeper  than  mere 
courtesy.  American  students  can  always  rely  upon  archivists  like  ^fior  Don  Joed 
de  la  Peiia  or  upon  the  expert  assistance  of  Miss  Irene  A.  Wright  of  Seville. 
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The  regular  archives  for  state  papers  concerning  La  Florida  are 
the  Archive  Historico  Nacional,  Madrid,  and  the  Archive  General 
de  Simancas,  near  Vallodolid.  In  Madrid  the  Papelea  de  Eatado 
include  the  Spanish  foreign  papers  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
about  1728.  Manuscript  guides  for  locating  the  legajoa  containing 
material  on  Georgia  are  woefully  lacking  in  Madrid;  moreover, 
there  reigns  a  bureaucratic  system  which  precludes  a  great  deal 
of  friendly  assistance  always  forthcoming  at  Simancas  and  Seville. 
Without  the  customary  g^uides  decoments  can  only  be  located  after 
a  painstaking  examination  of  legajo  after  legajo  in  a  given  series. 
The  Archive  Historico  Nacional,  originally  intended  to  become 
the  great  central  depository  of  Spain,  now  contains  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  material  on  Georgia,  yet  so  far  as  Georgia  is  con¬ 
cerned  this  archive  should  be  considered  a  part  of  that  at  Simancas, 
for  the  sources  of  the  Spanish  reaction  to  the  founding  of  Fort 
King  George  on  the  Altamaha  by  the  Carolinians  in  1721  and  the 
consequent  diplomatic  controversy  in  Europe  and  America,  1721- 
1725,  are  there.  The  next  diplomatic  quarrel  on  this  and  related 
subjects  occurred  late  enough  to  become  a  part  of  the  archive  at 
Simancas.  Thereafter  the  story  is  to  be  garnered  from  Simancas 
and  from  Seville  where  the  Archive  General  de  Indias  always 
challenges  any  investigator  of  colonial  Spanish  America. 

ARCHIVO  HISTORICO  NACIONAL. 

PAPELES  DE  ESTADO.  SECCION  IX. 

Legajo  1705.  The  papers  in  this  legajo  concerning  Georgia 
center  around  the  diplomatic  episode  of  1720-1725.  Among  the 
most  important  papers  are  the  letters  of  Benavides,  Governor  of 
Florida,  to  the  king,  the  letters  of  Grimaldo,  the  Spanish  Secretary 
of  State,  to  Pozobueno,  Spanish  Ambassador  to  England,  for  1720 
and  1721.  The  same  bundle  embraces  the  first  memorial  presented 
to  the  English  court  on  Georgia — that  of  Pozobueno  dated  28 
April,  1721. 

Legajo  1720.  In  this  legajo  are  papers  similar  to  those  of  1705, 
but  in  addition  it  includes  letters  from  Carteret  to  Governor 
Nicholson  of  South  Carolina  on  the  intrusions  into  Spanish  terri¬ 
tory.  One  letter  dated,  Whitehall,  6  September,  1721,  is  especially 
pertinent.  There  are  also  many  letters  of  Pozobueno  to  Carteret 
and  Grimaldo  dated,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  year  1722. 

Legajo  1701.  In  view  of  the  grave  injuries  which  seemed  likely 
to  result  to  Spanish  rights  by  the  erection  of  English  fortifications 
in  La  Florida,  Secretary  Grimaldo  instructed  Ambassador  Pozo¬ 
bueno  to  make  the  most  efficacious  offices  irassible,  to  lodge  a  firm 
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complaint  against  the  erection  of  a  fort  in  Spanish  territory,  and 
to  demand  the  demolition  of  Fbrt  King  George  on  the  Altamaha. 
Of  especial  importance  is  a  letter  in  this  legajo  from  Grimaldo  to 
Pozobueno  dated,  Balsain,  27  October,  1722. 

Legajo  17 2^.  The  dispute  which  the  occupation  of  the  Alta¬ 
maha  site  provoked  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  after  the 
receipt  of  the  offices  of  Pczobueno.  The  report  which  the  Board 
submitted  smacked  strikingly  of  the  expansionist  reports  of  1720. 
This  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  in  essence  one  of  the 
earliest  justifications  of  the  southward  thrust,  averring  that  the 
safety  of  British  territory  and  the  navigation  of  the  Altamaha  de¬ 
manded  the  re-erection  of  Fort  King  George,  and  asserting  its 
incredulity  that  any  question  had  been  raised  by  the  Catholic 
King.  The  Board  promised  to  produce  proofs  of  the  “incontestable 
right  of  the  English.”  With  the  exception  of  the  related  Spanish 
documents  this  information  can  be  found  in  C.  0.  5,  382.  In  addi¬ 
tion  this  group  of  papers  continues  the  correspondence  of  Carteret 
with  Pozobueno,  Grimaldo  with  Pozobueno,  and  Carteret  with  Nich¬ 
olson  for  1723. 

Legajo  1726.  In  the  maze  of  offices  and  letters  that  passed 
between  the  Spanish  and  English  courts  the  two  positions  on  the 
possession  of  the  southern  territory  were  sharply  defined.  The 
English  relied  upon  the  actions  of  their  own  sovereigns,  claiming 
the  country  on  the  basis  of  the  discoveries  of  Cabot  and  the  Char¬ 
ters.  In  this  legajo  the  Spanish  reply:  England  did  not  possess 
the  territory  to  29°  and  could  not  dispose  of  it.  Neither  could 
England  build  forts  in  territory  which  by  the  Treaty  of  1670  she 
had  renounced.  In  addition  to  the  memorials  of  Pozobueno,  the 
Spanish  reply  to  the  English  contentions,  the  correspondence  con¬ 
tained  in  legajo  172U  is  continued  in  this  one  through  the  year 
1725.8 

Legajo  U267.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  paucity  of  mate¬ 
rials  in  Spain  on  the  attempts  to  restore  peace  between  Spain  and 
England  during  the  two  years  preceding  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748.  Georgia  and  the  American  question  seem  to 
have  taken  a  secondary  place.  The  efforts  of  Keene,  the  English 
Ambassador  to  Portugal,  to  arrange  a  peace  met  with  one  disap¬ 
pointment  after  another.  The  chaotic  domestic  situation  of  Spain, 


8.  Much  of  this  information  can  be  found  in  the  legajo  or  expedients 
68-1-81,  Archivo  General  de  Indias,  and  published  in  Serrano  y  Sans,  H.,  Docu- 
mentoe  Hiet&ricoe  de  la  Florida  y  de  la  Louieiana,  Madrid,  1M2,  from  ReUieidn  de 
el  Deeeubrimiento,  Conquieta  y  Poblaeidn  de  lae  Provineiae  y  Coetae  de  la  Florida 
...  of  Don  Inigo  Abad  y  Lasierra  which  is  obviously  a  plagiarism  of  Arredondo's 
Demoetraeidn  Hietoriographiea  ,  ,  ,  which  in  tom  follows  closely,  in  the  opening 
chapters,  of  Barela's  Eneayo  Cronoldgieo  para  la  Hietoria  de  la  Florida. 
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revealed  in  this  legajo,  prevented  success.  The  counterpart  of  this 
information  must  be  sought  in  the  British  Museum,  Additional 
MSS.,  Diplomatic  Papers,  V. 

ARCHIVO  GENERAL  DE  SIMANCAS. 
SECRETARfA  DE  ESTADO. 

Legajos  8AS-8JH.  These  legajos  contain  documents  relative  to  the 
English  occupation  of  Virginia,  including  the  papers  which  reveal 
the  staunch  efforts  of  Cuhiga,  Ambassador  from  Spain  to  England, 
to  impress  his  sovereign,  Philip  II.,  that  one  successful  English 
settlement,  which  Philip  II.  refused  to  think  Jamestown  would  be, 
meant  a  process  of  development  which  would  ultimately  put  the 
Spanish  on  the  defensive.  There  are  also  consultaa  and  orders 
concerning  the  American  projects  of  exploration  and  extermina¬ 
tion  undertaken  against  Axacan,  or  Virginia,  by  Governor  Ibarra 
and  Captain  Ecija.  This  affair  is  a  forerunner  of  the  Georgia 
episode  and  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  story.  Parts  of 
these  legajos  have  been  translated  by  Professor  Scheie  de  Vere  and 
printed  in  Alexander  Brown’s  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  I., 
passim.  Still  other  documents,  some  running  closely  parallel  to 
those  published  by  Brown,  have  been  translated  by  Miss  Irene  A. 
Wright  and  printed  in  the  American  Historical  Review,  XXV., 
448-479.  Miss  Wright’s  ably  edited  article  illustrates  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  through  which  one  might  trace  almost  any  incident  in  the 
Spanish  archives.  In  addition  to  the  two  legajos  here  cited  she 
refers  to  fifteen  or  more  in  the  Seville  and  Simancas  archives,  all 
of  which  contain  documents  bearing  on  Virginia. 

Legajo  6906  Antiguo.  This  group  includes  papers  of  the  most 
important  nature  for  a  study  of  Anglo-Spanish  relations  during 
the  crisis  of  1738-1739.  Included  in  the  bundle  is  an  English  pro¬ 
test  against  the  convention  with  Spain  written  in  both  English 
and  French.  There  are  also  many  items  relative  to  damages  done 
the  shipping  of  each  country  and  all  of  the  papers  by  Stert  dealing 
with  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  famous  Convention  of 
Pardo,  a  copy  of  the  convention  signed  in  London,  a  copy  of  the 
charter  for  the  establishment  of  Georgia,  the  asiento  de  negros,  an¬ 
other  paper  concerning  a  conference  between  Geraldino  and  Wal¬ 
pole  in  which  the  former  evinced  his  willingness  to  promote  a 
convention  for  the  consideration  of  navigation  and  Georgia.  In 
addition  there  are  the  instructions  of  La  Quadra,  Spanish  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  to  Geraldino,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
for  his  conduct  and  attitude  during  the  negotiations.  There  are 
likevrise  many  of  the  letters  of  Keene  to  the  Spanish  government 
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and  to  his  own  government  in  London.  Finally  there  is  a  docu¬ 
ment  as  late  as  1756  transmitting  from  Geraldino  to  the  English 
plenipotentiary,  Wall,  all  of  the  papers  of  the  original  discussions 
of  1739,  which  had,  no  doubt,  some  influence  upon  the  settlement 
of  1763. 

Legajo  6907  Antiguo.  This  legajo  contains  many  letters  from 
Benjamin  Keene,  English  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  a  number 
from  Don  Sebastian  de  la  Quadra,  during  1738  and  1739. 

LEGAJOS  2527.  Junta  de  comisarios  Espanoles  i  Yngleaes 
en  Madrid. 

,  Legajo  7.61 7.  Un  legajo  con  variaa  copiaa  de  tratadoa,  Inatruc- 
cionea  y  toda  claae  de  papelea  que  ae  tubieron  preaentea  en  la  Junta 
de  comiaarioa  Eapanolea  e  Ingleaea  celebrada  en  Madrid  con  el 
objeto  de  adjuatar  laa  diferenciaa  entre  ambaa  nacionea,  en  eapecial 
aobre,  el  Aaiento  de  Negroa,  y  Limitea  entre  Eapana  y  Portugal  en 
America.  Difficulties  about  the  territory  now  called  Georgia  arose 
between  Spain  and  England  about  1722.  This  trouble  was  inex¬ 
tricably  connected  with  the  aaiento  contract  and  the  subsequent 
smuggling  which,  together  with  the  retaliation  and  abuses  of  the 
guardia  coataa,  brought  England  and  Spain  into  war.  These  coun¬ 
tries  made  several  attempts  to  forestall  hostile  tendencies  between 
1700  and  1740.  As  a  result  of  the  convention  celebrated  in  Madrid, 
commissioners  were  named  to  conduct  negotiations  in  Seville,  1729, 
but  these  representatives  never  came  to  any  agreement.  They  did, 
however,  lay  down  the  respective  attitudes  of  their  governments 
on  the  questions  of  the  aaiento,  Brazilian  expansion,  and  English 
expansion  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  records  are  preserved 
herein. 

Legajo  7.618.  Idem.,  1722  a  1740. 

LEGAJOS  2528. 

Legajo  7.619.  Idem.,  1735  a  1740. 

Legajo  7.620.  Sobre  Limitea  de  la  Carolina,  aiio  1737.  The 
greatest  furor  in  diplomatic  circles  concerning  Georgia  came  in  1736 
and  1737  when  Geraldino,  Spanish  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  began  a  series  of  furious  memorials.  Each  contestant 
carried  the  question  of  ownership  and  boundaries  back  to  the  dis¬ 
coverers  and  the  American  treaties  of  1667  and  1670.  This  legajo 
contains  statements  of  the  positions  of  both  governments  with  the 
supporting  letters  and  reports. 
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Legajo  7.621.  De  correapondencia  de  D.  Tomas  Geraldino  aobre 
ol  aaaiento  de  Negros  y  eommercia  de  la  Nueva-Georgia  ano 
1738.  The  contents  of  this  legajo  are  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  title. 

Legajo  7.622.  Idem.,  dicho  ano  1738. 

Legajo  7.623.  Idem.,  dicho  aho  1738. 

LEGAJO  2529. 

Legajo  7.62k.  Idem.  Con  fechaa  aobre  el  nombramiento  de 
comiaarioa  para  eata  Junta  dho.  aho  1738.  The  reference  is  to 
the  famous  Convention  of  Pardo. 

Legajo  7.625.  De  conaultaa  del  Conaejo  de  Yndiaa  y  Otroa 
papelea  aobre  el  miamo  negocio  de  1738  a  17k3.  The  Council  of  the 
Indies,  like  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Eng^land,  was  supposed  to  have 
the  most  information  on  American  affairs,  especially  on  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Georgia  and  the  problem  of  depredations  over  which  many 
conaultaa  were  taken. 

Legajo  7.626.  De  correapondencia  de  Tomas  Geraldino  aobre 
el  miamo  negocio  de  loa  ahoa  1738  a  17k0.  The  correspondence  of 
Geraldino  always  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  moderate  element  in 
Spain  on  the  diplomatic  tension,  placing  slightly  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  possibility  of  holding  England  in  line  through  the  pacifist 
ministry  and  placing  too  little  emphasis  on  the  defeat  of  the  min¬ 
istry  through  the  opposition  and  popular  pressure.  The  chief 
correspondents  of  Geraldino  were  Newcastle,  La  Quadra,  Tor- 
renueva,  and  Quintana. 

LEGAJOS  2530. 

Legajo  7.627.  De  fechaa  de  nombramientoa  de  comiaarioa  para 
dha.  Junta,  y  papelea  inatructivoa  aobre  el  miamo  aaunto  aho  1739. 
These  papers  are  the  same  as  those  in  legajo  7.624  except  that 
they  include  papers  of  instruction  and  are  for  the  following  year. 
See  also  the  description  of  legajoa  7.631  and  7.632  below. 

Legajo  7.628.  De  correapondencia  de  Tomda  Geraldino  aobre 
el  miamo  aaunto,  aho  1739.  See  description  of  legajo  7.626  above. 

Legajo  7.629.  Idem.  Con  fechaa  aobre  la  aalida  de  dicho  Ger¬ 
aldino  de  Londrea  y  de  Mr.  Keene  de  Madrid  aho  1739.  The 
Georgia  trustees  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  the 
Georgia  affair.  Assembled  at  Madrid  the  Spanish  representatives 
chose  only  to  discuss  Georgia,  where  England  stood  to  lose,  and 
the  English  chose  only  to  discuss  depredations  and  navigation, 
where  the  Spaniards  stood  to  lose.  The  result  was  a  deadlock. 
On  July  5  Newcastle’s  instructions  to  desist  from  the  conferences 
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arrived  at  Madrid.  Soon  the  respective  ministers  were  ordered  to 
seek  their  passports  as  indicated  in  the  title  of  this  legajo. 

Ltgajo  7. 6 SO.  Con  los  Poderea  y  Plenipotenciaa  para  dieha 
Junta  del  miamo  ano  17S9.  When,  after  valiant  efforts  in  1739  by 
the  pacifist  faction  around  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  Convention  of 
Pardo  was  arranged  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  questions 
of  Georgia  and  navigation.  Ambassador  Keene  and  Consul  General 
Castres  were  appointed  as  English  plenipotentiaries.  The  Span¬ 
iards  appointed  Don  Joseph  de  la  Quintana  and  Don  Estaban 
Joseph  de  Habaria.  In  legajo  7.630  there  are  the  full  powers 
entitling  the  appointees  to  proceed  according  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  Convention  of  Pardo. 

Legajo  7.6S1.  Con  el  Indiee  de  loa  Papelea  que  aervieron  para 
dieha  Junta.  Newcastle  appealed  to  Oglethorpe,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Georgia  Trustees,  Stert,  and  many  other  individuals  for 
support  of  the  English  pretensions  to  the  now  jeopardized  Georgia. 
The  Spanish  position  was  clear  and  to  the  Spaniards  unassailable, 
but  Secretary  La  Quadra  took  the  same  steps  for  his  government. 
This  bundle  contains  a  convenient  index  to  the  papers  used  by  the 
commissaries  at  Madrid,  1739. 

LEGAJOS  2731. 

Legajo  7.6S2.  Que  ea  un  emboltorio  de  conaultaa,  informea  i 
inatruceionea,  memoriaa  y  eonferencvaa  dependientea  de  dieha.  Here 
are  instructions  of  La  Quadra  to  the  Spanish  commissioners, 
Quintana  and  Habaria,  for  their  conduct  after  the  Convention  of 
Pardo  together  with  memoranda  and  allied  papers.  They  make  up 
in  essence  the  Spanish  case  against  Georgia. 

LEGAJOS  396. 

Legajo  7. OSS.  Here  is  the  most  fertile  source  for  the  Convention 
of  Pardo  in  which  Georgia  was  one  of  two  chief  issues.  Some  of 
the  items  are  as  follows:  resume  of  the  answer  to  the  paper 
presented  by  the  English  on  July  1,  1739;  an  answer  in  substance 
to  the  papers  presented  by  the  English  on  June  25,  1739;  the 
instructions  to  the  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  for  their  government 
during  the  first  conference;  copies  of  the  papers  presented  by  the 
Spaniards;  two  documents  prepared  by  the  Spanish  commissaries 
dealing  with  the  limits  of  Georgia  and  the  priority  of  the  Georgia 
question.  Thereafter  follows  a  great  number  of  eonaultaa,  pre- 
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American  affairs.  These  informet  are  ten  in  number  and  rans^e 
from  forty  to  a  hundred  pages  each  and  they  include  the  most 
minute  phases  of  Oglethorpe's  movements,  designs  for  attacking 
and  expelling  the  English  such  as  that  of  Juan  Savy,  alias  Don 
Miguel  Wall,  and  they  are  signed  by  men  like  La  Quadra,  Regalia, 
Leyssequilla,  Barcia,  Montijo,  and  Quintana.  The  secret  desig^ns 
of  Spain  to  erase  Georgia  by  force  were  held  up  for  nearly  two 
years,  1736-1738,  by  the  instability  of  the  English  guide,  Savy,  and 
the  inability  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  to  furnish  sufficient 
troops  and  money.  The  interval  of  strained  waiting  allowed  La 
Quadra  to  call  upon  these  leading  Spanish  officials  for  a  statement 
of  Spain’s  claims  mentioned  above.  In  addition  there  are  papers 
of  La  Quadra,  eidulaa  of  the  viceroys,  eonsultas  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  and  incidental  papers,  comprising  altogether  four 
legajos. 

Legajo  7.63i.  Que  es  el  tomo  1*  de  las  memoriae  manueeritae 
de  D.  Joee  de  la  Quintana,  eobre  la  Junta  de  eomisarioe  Eepanolee  i 
Ingleeee  en  Sevilla  eneuademada  en  Porta.  After  the  accidental 
withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Fort  King  George,  England  and 
Spain  drifted  on  to  the  desultory  War  of  Hanover  in  which  Eng¬ 
land  attacked  Puerto  Bello  and  attempted  to  take  the  Plate  Fleet. 
Meanwhile  Keene  in  Madrid  worked  hard  to  preserve  the  armistice 
on  the  Carolina  border,  but  against  the  inclinations  of  the  violent 
Spanish  queen.  Against  great  odds  representatives  at  Seville 
succeeded  in  framing  and  signing  a  treaty  in  which  it  was  agreed 
to  appoint  commissaries  to  adjust  the  limits  of  Carolina  and 
Florida  and  the  maritime  difficulties  in  America — questions  always 
inextricably  interlinked.  The  negotiations  looking  to  tl\is  treaty 
began  in  1728.  Preliminary  to  the  conferences  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  called  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  report  upon  all 
the  territories  in  dispute  vrith  Spain,  naming  the  Bahamas,  Cam¬ 
peche,  and  Fort  King  George.  The  reply  which  the  Board  returned 
took  account  of  the  testimonials  of  Englishmen  purporting  to  have 
special  knowledge  of  the  southern  boundaries.  The  same  procedure 
was  followed  in  Spain  and  this  legajo  is  the  original  record  as  the 
title  indicates. 

LEGAJOS  397. 

Legajo  7.8SS.  Idem.,  tomo  2*  de  dichae  memoriae. 

LEGAJOS  398. 

Legajo  7.838.  Idem.,  tomo  3*  de  diehae  memoriae. 
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ARCHIVO  general  DE  INDIAS.  AUDIENCIA  DE  SANTO 
DOMINGO.  PROVINCIA  DE  LA  FLORIDA. 

Legajo  58-1-Sl.  Cartas  y  expedientes,  anos  1728  d  1738.  In 
this  legajo  are  to  be  found  letters  from  Governor  Benavides  of 
Florida  to  his  king,  telling  the  story  of  the  erection  of  Fort  King 
George  on  the  Altamaha  site,  and  a  letter  from  the  same  writer 
protesting  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  (11  February,  1722). 

Legajo  76-6-17.  The  wave  of  consternation  with  which  the 
English-American  colonists  received  the  news  of  the  war  of  1739 
had  its  counterpart  among  the  Spanish  Americans  who  were  equally 
panic-stricken.  Any  moment  the  English  ships  in  Jamaica  might 
sally  forth  and  repeat  the  exploits  of  Drake  or  Morgan  at  any 
point  on  the  Caribbean  or  its  perimeter,  or  St.  Augustine  might 
be  assailed  from  Georgia.  This  legajo  is  a  rich  source  of  this 
information,  including  a  hundred  or  more  pertinent  documents. 

Legajos  79-i-H  and  17  (17S1-17U0;  17^1-1750).  Consultas, 
Deeretos  y  ordenes  originales  de  Cuba.  Only  incidental  docu¬ 
ments  in  this  and  the  three  subsequent  legajos  directly  concern 
Georgia.  Such  legajos  will  be  listed  hereafter,  but  not  described. 

Legajo  79-5-3.  Remisiones  al  Consejo,  Camara  y  Ministros. 

Legajo  79-6-17.  Correspondenda  oficial  con  sus  Gobemadores, 
1730-1767. 

Legajo  79-6-18.  Correspondenda  ofidal  con  sus  Gobemadores, 
1730-1768. 

Legajo  79-6-2U.  Gobiemos  de  D.  Dioisio  Martinez  de  la  Vega 
y  Don  Juan  Francisco  Guemez  y  Horcasitas,  1730-17^0.  The  most 
important  figure  on  the  Spanish  side  during  the  tension  and  war 
from  1736  to  1743  was  Guemez  y  Horcasitas,  Governor  of  Havana. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  expedition  which  was  to  have  been 
guided  by  Juan  Savy,  alias  Don  Miguel  Wall.  The  principal  papers 
relating  to  the  episode,  therefore,  passed  through  his  hands. 

Legajos  79-6-25.  Gobiemos  de  D.  Pedro  Ignacio  Jimenes  y  D. 
Alonso  de  Arcos  Moreno,  1781-1755. 

Legajo  79-6-26.  Gobiemo  de  D.  Francisco  Cajegal  de  la  Vega, 
1736-17J12.  Here  are  papers  which  concern  the  movements  of  the 
English  in  America  and  the  activities  of  the  French  fleet  during 
the  war  with  Spain.  There  are  likewise  several  important  letters 
of  Admiral  Vernon. 

Legajo  79-6-27.  Idem.,  17J13-17A9.  There  was  a  brief  period 
between  the  years  indicated  by  the  contents  of  this  legajo  in  which 
the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear  merged  with  the  War  of  Austrian 
Succession.  Consequently  there  was  scarcely  more  than  appre¬ 
hension  on  the  Georg^ia  frontier  as  indicated  by  these  papers. 
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Legajo  80-3-16.  Duplieados  de  eartaa  y  expedientea  del  Gober- 
nador  de  S.  Criatdbal  do  la  Habana,  17SS-17A2. 

Legajo  81-2-5.  Expedientea  i  inataneiaa  de  partea,  1726-17 iO. 

Lagojoa  81-4-9.  Duplieadoa  de  eartaa  y  expedientea  de  peraonaa 
aeeularea,  1716-1745. 

Legajo  82-6-22.  Cartaa  y  expedientea  de  ofieialea  realea,  1730- 
1748. 

Legajoa  84-3-19  (1716-1738),  84-3-20  (1738-1740),  84-3-21 

(1741-1742),  84-3-22  (1743-1747).  Fortifieaeionea,  petrechoa  de 
guerra  y  aituaeion  de  laa  tropaa.  Within  these  four  bundles  is  the 
minute  story  of  the  streng^th  of  St.  Augustine,  the  situation  and 
number  of  the  troops  during  the  Oglethorpian  crises  from  1736  to 
1744.  Here  are  the  most  graphic  details  of  the  siege  of  St. 
Augpistine  by  the  combined  English  land  and  sea  forces.  See 
also  legajo  87-3-12  below. 

Legajo  86-6-5.  (1717-1752).  Correapondeneia  ofieial  con  loa 

Gobemadorea.  The  correspondence  of  Governor  Montiano  here  in¬ 
cludes  various  representations  and  his  fervent  anticipations  of  an 
onslaught  from  Oglethorpe.  As  early  as  1738  he  reported  to  his 
government  that  the  English,  preliminary  to  attacking,  had  given 
orders  to  the  Indians  to  kill  all  the  Spaniards  they  could,  recited 
the  English  strength  with  a  feverish  hand,  and  anxiously  prayed 
for  forces  with  which  to  show  his  resentment.  Not  the  least 
significant  among  these  letters  are  those  which  give  the  Spanish 
view  of  the  character  of  Oglethorpe  whose  policy,  the  Spaniards 
averred,  was  adjusted  solely  to  the  plaudits  contingent  upon  suc¬ 
cessful  conquest  (Montiano  to  the  king,  St.  Augustine,  19  De¬ 
cember,  1737). 

Legajo  86-5-21.  (1731-1738).  Conaultaa. 

Legajo  86-5-22.  (1739-1814) •  Conaultaa. 

Legajo  86-5-24.  Idem. 

Legajoa  87-1-1  (1733-1736),  87-1-2  (1737),  87-1-3  (1739-1743). 
Expedientea  aobre  la  expulaidn  de  loa  Ingleaea  [uaurpadorea  de  la 
Florida^  uaurpadoa  en  la  Florida  reconoeimenta  de  limitea  i  inei- 
deneiea.  Without  doubt  these  expedientea  are  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  papers  in  the  Spanish  archives  for  the  diplomatic  story  of 
Georgia.  Beginning  with  papers  on  the  crisis  of  1722-1725, 
this  group  includes  the  central  papers  of  the  controversy 
which  only  terminated  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Legajo  87-1-1 
embraces  the  letters  of  President  Middleton,  Governor  Bena¬ 
vides,  and  aflBdavits  of  St.  Augustine  signed  by  Juan  Solano, 
notary  public,  dealing  with  the  early  incidents  of  the  Georgia 
boundary,  especially  Fort  King  George.  There  are  here  also 
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accounts  of  the  gala  Spanish  mission  to  Charles  Town,  their 
position  on  the  American  Treaty  of  1672,  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  counter  charge  that  St  Augustine  was  harboring  English 
slaves.  The  Spanish  reaction  to  the  establishment  of  Georgia  and 
the  mutual  attempts  of  Oglethorpe  and  Sanchez  to  debauch  the 
Indians  of  the  interior,  especially  at  Apalachicola,  are  included 
in  legajo  87-1-1  as  well  as  in  the  two  complementary  expedientes. 
The  Arredondo-Guemez  y  Horcasitas  correspondence  is  located  in 
the  former  alone.  The  Demostraeidn  Historiographiea  del  dereeho 
qtie  tiene  el  Rey  Cat6lieo  d  el  territorio  que  oy  poeeee  el  Rey 
Britanico  eon  el  nombre  de  Nueva  Georgia  ...  is  doubtless  the 
most  independent  and  useful  of  these  documents.  Copies  of  the 
Demoetracidn  .  .  .  are  also  in  legajo  86-5-24,  and  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Archive  General  de  Simancas,  and  the  Bancroft 
Library.  It  has  been  most  ably  edited  and  translated  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Herbert  E.  Bolton. 

The  complete  story  of  the  designs  of  Don  Joseph  Patino,  Spanish 
Secretary  of  State,  to  destroy  Georgia  with  the  aid  of  the  quixotic 
English  international  adventurer,  John  Savy,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
letters  and  affidavits  of  officials  in  Havana,  Florida,  New  Providence, 
Charles  Town,  London,  and  Madrid.  Some  of  these  papers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  dealing  with  the  formidable  armaments  made  in  the 
Havana,  are  scattered  throughout  the  three  expedientes,  and  they 
can  properly  be  understood  only  in  connection  with  the  Newcastle 
Papers,  British  Museum,  and  the  Georgia  papers  in  the  colonial 
office  series,  and  the  State  Papers,  Spain,  Public  Record  Office. 
The  signature  of  Trevino,  Geraldino,  Torrenueva,  Patino,  La 
Quadra,  Guemez  y  Horcasitas,  Savy,  Daniel  Cocke,  Newcastle, 
and  Keene  are  those  most  frequently  occurring  in  connection  with 
this  episode. 

The  history  of  Geraldino,  who  urged  pressure  on  England  and 
who  placed  too  much  optimism  on  Walpole’s  pacifism,  and  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  activities  in  1736,  1737,  and  1738,  are  made  glowing  by 
the  colorful  accounts  of  Geraldino  to  Torrenueva  in  legajo  87-1-2. 
The  complete  story  of  Geraldino’s  arrogant  memorials,  Spanish 
attempts  to  prevent  Oglethorpe’s  return  to  Georgia  with  £22,000 
appropriation  in  1737  and  to  cultivate  a  cleavage  between  the 
English  ministry  and  the  Georgia  faction,  and  the  agreement 
between  the  Governor  of  Horida  and  Oglethorpe  likewise  fall 
between  the  blue  covers  of  this  rich  bundle. 

The  last  of  these  three  significant  expedientes,  87-1-3,  contains 
less  diplomatic  documents,  but  that  discrepancy  is  amply  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  great  number  of  unused  papers  dealing  with  the 
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War  of  Jenkins'  Ear  in  Greorsia  and  Florida  from  the  Spanish 
point  of  view.  All  three  legajoa  have  been  photo^aphed  for  the 
Florida  Historical  Society,  but  they  have  not  been  made  available. 

Legajo  87-S-lt.  (1740-1747).  Fortifieaeionea,  pertreehoa  da 
guerra  y  aituaeion  da  laa  tropa*  an  la  Florida.  Here  are  the  reports 
on  the  fortifications  and  streng^th  of  St  Augrustine  throughout 
the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear.  These  facts  have  never  been  correlated 
with  the  corresponding  ones  for  Georgia  in  the  English  archives. 
Of  especial  significance  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  English  siege 
of  St  Augustine  in  1740  written  by  Montiano  to  the  crown,  9 
August,  1740.  The  enclosures  are:  “(1)  folio,  copia  de  un  papel 
que  el  dia  14  de  Junio  se  encontro  en  el  fuerte  de  Mazo  fijado 
en  un  palo  y  cuyo  original  se  remitid  al  Hey;  (2)  4  folios,  copia  de 
las  cartas  de  los  Generales  Dn.  Diego  Oglethori>e  y  Dn.  Vicente 
Pierse.”  Another  letter  from  Montiano,  30  March,  1741,  is  a 
description  of  the  siege  and  an  allotment  of  the  damage.  Maps 
were  included  in  letters  of  9  August,  1740,  but  they  have  subse¬ 
quently  been  transferred  to  the  Deposito  Hidrografico  at  Madrid. 

CAPITANES  GENERALES. 

Lagajo  1489.  Comiaidn  da  Kindalan.  A  few  letters  of  Sebas¬ 
tian  Kindelan  to  Luis  de  las  Casas,  and  translations  of  letters 
of  various  officials  of  Georgia  concerning  Kindelan’s  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Florida-Georg^ia  boundary  can  be  found 
here. 

Legajo  X26S.  Raalea  drdanaa  y  eidtdaa  (1634,  1701,  1727, 
1737,  1739-1751,  1753,  1765).  Ezpeleta  17;  Capitanea  Ganaralea 
1215.  Some  of  these  eidulaa,  or  royal  orders,  indicate  the  official 
reaction  of  Spain  to  the  menace  in  Georg^ia  and  Cuba,  1737-1740. 
For  example,  number  183  is  the  Convention  of  Pardo  and  187  a 
royal  order  for  the  protection  of  Cuba. 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Camp  Marion,  Near  Yorktown,  Va. 

We  have  again  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
fellow-soldiers.  God,  in  His  inscrutable  Providence,  has  stricken 
the  soldier,  in  his  tent,  by  the  fell  hand  of  disease.  The  hissing 
bullet  had  sped  on  its  harmless  way  and  left  him  untouched,  only 
to  be  laid  upon  the  wasting  couch,  to  be  met  by  the  monster  in 
his  ghostliest  form.  Champior  Connelly,  a  brave  soldier,  a  true 
man,  and  a  beloved  companion  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  upon  his 
country’s  altar. 

E.  P.  Lumpkin. 

Southern  Watchman,  Feb.  5,  1862. 

Died.  In  the  hospital,  at  Culpepper  C.  H.,  Va.,  on  the  1st  inst. 
John  W.  Jonas,  aged  about  21  years,  a  member  of  Capt.  Wilcox’s 
company  from  Emanuel  county.  The  deceased  was  a  native  of 
S.  C.,  but  came  with  his  parents  to  this  (Clark)  county,  some 
7  or  8  years  ago.  He  was  a  pious  youth,  and  died  in  the  triumphs 
of  faith. 

Southern  Watchman,  Feb.  26,  1862. 

Died,  at  Camp  Wilson,  near  Savannah,  February  20th,  1862,  of 
typhoid  pneumonia,  L.  V.  Shankle,  aged  18  years,  6  months  and 
6  days. 

The  above  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  member  of  the 
Thomas  County  Volunteers,  29th  Reg.  Ga.  Vols.  with  J.  M.  Barn¬ 
well  and  other  recruits,  to  assist  in  defending  his  country  from  .the 
invader.  Alas,  that  so  many  bright  hopes  should  wither  in  the 
bud.  While  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  was  attacked  by 
Measles,  that  scourge  of  camps,  which  has  added  so  many  of  the 
youths  of  our  country  to  the  long  list  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  His  disease  terminated  in  typhoid  pneumonia  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  He  received  every  attention  that  the  camp  could 
furnish;  but  O,  how  sweet  to  die  with  the  loved  at  home  to  cheer 
the  last  moments — a  mother,  or  perchance  a  dearer  still,  to  bathe 
the  fevered  brow — but  God  does  all  things  well.  The  deceased  was 
a  member  of  the  church — he  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  his 
companions — his  life,  before  and  after  he  joined  the  army,  was 
such  as  to  give  hopes  that  our  loss  was  his  gain,  and  his  relatives 
and  friends  should  not  mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  but 
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rather  rejoice  that  his  warfare  is  over,  and  should  strive  to  meet 
him  where  sorrow,  separation  and  death  is  [sic]  no  more.  Peace 
be  to  his  remains.  W.  F.  S. 

Southern  Watchman,  April  16,  1862. 

Died.  At  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  ult.  John  H.  Martin,  aged  twenty 
years,  eleven  months  and  twenty-seven  days. 

The  deceased  was  a  son  of  Judge  William  T.  Martin,  of  Banks 
county,  Ga.,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  gallant  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ranks  of  Capt.  J.  W.  Beck’s  company,  from  Greene 
county.  Amiable,  moral  and  steady  from  his  earliest  youth,  he 
lived,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  died  like 
a  patriot,  leaving  a  large  circle  of  friends  to  mourn  his  untimely 
death. 

.  .  ^  .  Though  the  blood  of  many  has  been  spilled  in  this 
unholy  crusade  against  the  principles  of  self-government,  perhaps 
no  more  noble  sacrifice  has  ever  been  offered  before  the  altar  of 
his  country.  .  .  . 

A  Friend. 

Departed  this  life,  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  on  the  13th  April,  W.  J. 
Matthews,  our  companion-in-arms,  with  measles,  aged  27  years, 
2  months  and  9  days. 

Departed  this  life,  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  on  the  13th  April,  A.  H. 
Reynolds,  our  companion-in-arms,  with  measles,  aged  24  years. 

J.  A.  H. 

Southern  Watchman,  May  7,  1862. 


WHO’S  WHO 

Mr.  John  Tate  Lanning  is  especially  interested  in  Spanish- 
Americah  history.  He  has  carried  on  extensive  investigations  in 
Spain. 

Mr.  Orville  A.  Park’s  first  interest  is  the  law;  his  second,  his¬ 
tory.  He  has  previously  contributed  to  the  Quarterly. 

Mr.  Merritt  B.  Pound  teaches  history  in  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Price  Wilson  is  a  resident  of  Savannah.  She 
has  carried  on  considerable  investigations  in  Georgia  colonial 
history. 
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Benjamin  H.  HiU — Secession  and  Reconstruction.  By  Ha3rwood 
J.  Pearce,  Jr.  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Pp.  ix, 
330.) 

This  book  is  another  evidence  of  the  growing  recognition  on 
the  part  of  students  of  the  War  Between  the  States  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  lower  South  and  of  its  leaders  in  the  struggle  of 
slavery  and  secession  to  set  up  a  state  after  their  own  image. 
The  more  spectacular  events  and  leaders  have  always  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  Lee  and  Davis  and  the  Richmond  government.  Until 
recent  years  the  lower  South  in  the  period  from  1861  to  1865  has 
been  terra  incognita  and  yet  the  events  that  took  place  in  this 
area  and  the  personalities  it  produced  are  the  details  and  the 
background  of  the  mosaic  of  the  Confederacy,  without  a  correct 
understanding  of  which  the  events  in  the  Virginian  area  cannot 
be  evaluated  properly. 

Benjamin  H.  Hill,  from  his  entrance  into  public  life  in  1851 
as  a  member  of  the  Georgia  general  assembly  until  his  death  in 
1882  while  serving  as  a  United  States  Senator  from  his  native 
State,  was  essentially  a  Union  man.  This  fact  will  account  for 
his  strenuous  opposition  to  secession,  his  support  of  President  Davis 
in  his  forced  federalistic  attitude,  and  his  subsequent  career  during 
the  bitter  and  fruitless  resistance  to  the  application  of  Congres¬ 
sional  Reconstruction  and  finally  as  a  prophet  of  the  new  South 
in  the  period  following  the  end  of  Reconstruction. 

Almost  from  the  outset  of  his  public  career  until  his  death  Hill 
was  opposed  to  or,  at  times,  in  temporary  agreement  with  that 
chameleon  of  Georgia  politics — Joseph  E.  Brown.  On  practically 
every  State  issue  of  importance  Hill  and  Brown  were  in  opposition, 
the  one  a  co-operationist  and  a  Union  man,  the  other  an  indi¬ 
vidualist,  and  some  say  an  opportunist,  and  a  States-Right 
proponent. 

In  his  preface  the  author  says:  “The  life  and  work  of  Benjamin 
Harvey  Hill  in  secession  and  reconstruction  has  never  been  the 
subject  of  a  critical  study.”  It  is  the  aim  of  the  work  under 
consideration  “  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  case  of  Hill, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  quite  as  significant  a  force  in 
Georgia,  the  South,  and  the  nation  ...”  as  was  Stephens  or 
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Toombs  or  Cobb  or  Brown.  In  addition  the  book  ^ves  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  authoritative  summary  of  the  part  played  by  the  State 
of  Georsria  in  the  work  of  secession  and  reconstruction  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  events  leading  up  to  and  following 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

The  first  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  Hill’s  public  career  in  the 
period  before  secession;  two  chapters  treat  of  the  war  period. 
The  remainder  of  the  book,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 
is  devoted  to  the  Reconstruction  period,  with  a  final  short  chapter 
of  Conclusions.  There  is  a  good  bibliography  and  an  index.  The 
book  is  written  largely  from  the  sources  and  good  use  of  contem¬ 
porary  newspapers  has  been  made,  especially  the  clippings  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Brown  Scrap  Books.  Other  material  most  frequently 
cited  is  recent  studies  by  Moore,  Owsley,  Phillips,  Schwab,  and 
Thompson. 

Hill’s  career  during  Reconstruction  stands  out  in  bold  relief, 
both  because  the  majority  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  this  period 
and  also  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  personality  studies  of  this 
important  phase  of  Georgia  history.  The  war  period  is  treated 
briefly.  Recent  authoritative  works  in  this  field  make  detailed 
treatment  unnecessary.  Hill,  in  these  years,  was  an  administration 
supporter  largely  engaged  in  neutralizing  Brown’s  increasing 
particularism. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  with  legible  type, 
and  is  attractively  bound.  The  proof  reading  might  have  been  done 
more  carefully.  There  are  occasional  errors  in  citation  as,  for 
example,  in  footnote  33,  page  63,  the  citation  to  J.  B.  Jones,  Diary 
of  a  Rebel  War  Clerk,  should  be  11,451,  not  1,353;  the  citation  in 
footnote  47,  page  103,  should  state  that  it  refers  to  a  letter  from 
Hill  to  Davis  of  February  17,  1865;  in  footnote  64,  page  108,  the 
citation  should  be  to  Hill,  Life  of  Hill,  pp.  273-93,  not  373-93  as 
given;  and  in  footnote  67,  page  159,  the  volume  number  III  for 
Oberholtzer  is  omitted.  In  footnote  82,  page  290,  the  year  of  the 
citation  to  the  Atlanta  Evening  Telegram  should  be  1877,  not  1876. 
In  citing  Johnston  and  Browne  Life  of  A.  H.  Stephens  the  t  is 
omitted  from  Johnston,  though  it  is  given  correctly  in  the  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  The  t  likewise  is  omitted  in  Colonel  Johnston’s  name  in 
footnote  12,  page  189  and  in  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  name 
(twice)  on  page  155.  General  James  Longstreet  used  no  middle 
initial  “B”,  page  156;  the  citation  to  Avery  in  footnote  4,  page  217 
should  be  pp.  489-91  and  Sentinel  &  Chronicle  should  be  Chronicle 
&  Sentinel,  page  259.  In  the  bibliography  the  “Autobiography  of 
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Herschel  V.  Johnson”  in  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  30,  pp. 
311-36  is  not  cited  nor  is  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton’s  My  Memoirs  of 
Georgia  Politics. 

One  other  comment — In  view  of  the  lack  of  any  accessible  and 
authoritative  work  on  Hill  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  included 
a  brief  outline  of  Hill’s  career  to  the  time  of  his  entry  into  public 
life,  giving  some  idea  of  his  background — antecedents,  birth  educa¬ 
tion,  and  preparation — rather  than  to  start  abruptly  with  his 
election  to  the  Georgia  general  assembly.  Likewise  Hill’s  service 
in  the  United  States  Senate  is  only  mentioned.  Neither  his  birth, 
death,  parents,  wife,  nor  children  are  mentioned.  All  this  could 
have  been  covered  by  a  concise  “Chronology.”  Apparently  this 
material  was  included  in  the  original  manuscript  but  was  omitted 
by  the  publisher  on  account  of  space  limitations. 

J.  C.  Reed  in  his  “Reminiscences  of  Ben  Hill”  thinks  Hill  a 
superb  tactician,  but  a  poor  strategist,  a  remarkable  speaker  whose 
judgment  too  often  was  faulty.  Dr.  Pearce,  however,  has  no  such 
inhibition.  It  is  his  conclusion  that  “From  Hill’s  entrance  to 
Congress  in  1875  to  his  death  in  1882,  it  is  safe  to  say  his  in¬ 
fluence  and  prestige  in  the  state  was  second  to  none.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  achieved  national  eminence,  and  he  was 
usually  regarded  in  the  North  as  the  outstanding  Southern  figure 
in  the  Congress.”  In  fact,  he  writes,  “There  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  Ben  Hill’s  role  as  opponent  of  secession  in  peace, 
champion  of  the  Confederacy  in  war,  and  prophet  of  a  new  South 
after  the  war,  will  loom  larger  as  the  historical  events  of  this 
tumultous  period  are  clarified  of  passion  and  fall  into  proper 
perspective.”  (Pp.  308-9.) 

Whatever  Hill’s  place  in  Southern  history  Dr.  Pearce  has  written 
an  interesting,  readable,  and  authoritative  account  of  his  public 
career  in  secession  and  Reconstruction,  one  which  all  students 
of  the  period  will  welcome  and  appreciate. 

THOMAS  ROBSON  HAY. 

Atlanta  from  the  Ashes.  By  Ivan  Allen.  (Atlanta:  Ruralist 
Press.  1928.  Pp.  144.) 

The  author  is  one  of  Atlanta’s  leading  merchants,  prominently 
identified  with  civic  affairs,  who  has  lived  in  the  city  over  30 
years,  during  which  time  it  has  about  trebled  in  population.  (He 
and  the  reviewer  were  neighbors  and  playmates  in  a  much  smaller 
Georgia  city  several  years  previously.)  The  book  is  neatly  printed 
on  a  fine  quality  of  paper,  and  each  chapter  is  headed  by  an  etch¬ 
ing,  many  of  which  are  evidently  made  from  old  photographs. 
There  are  also  several  full-page  maps  and  charts. 
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It  describes  Atlanta’s  jrrowth  since  it  was  burned  by  Sherman’s 
army  in  1864,  and  the  author  says  in  his  first  sentence  that  it  is  his 
intention  “to  present  his  city  to  the  executives  of  American 
business.”  He  has  received  many  flattering  testimonials  from 
prominent  men  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  several  of  which 
are  printed  on  the  paper  jacket  of  the  book. 

The  various  chapters  deal  with  manufacturing,  railroads,  street 
cars,  electric  power,  state  highways,  waterworks,  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  office  buildings,  banks,  merchandising,  hotels,  theaters, 
clubs  and  civic  organizations,  churches,  libraries,  hospitals,  parks, 
climate,  taxation,  labor,  natural  resources  and  agricultural  products 
of  the  surrounding  territory,  hydro-electric  power,  textiles,  cera¬ 
mics,  chemical  industries,  water  supply,  shipping  facilities,  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturing,  printing  and  publishing,  and  the  carvings  on 
Stone  Mountain,  in  the  order  named. 

Nearly  every  chapter  contains  figures  on  mileage,  tonnage, 
cotton  spindles,  ofike  space,  hotel  accommodations,  convention  vis¬ 
itors,  bank  deposits,  valuation,  population,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  mostly  the  latest  available  figures  for  Atlanta,  but  some  also 
for  earlier  years  and  a  few  for  the  whole  state  or  the  whole  South. 
All  this  gives  the  intended  impression  that  Atlanta  is  a  busy 
and  growing  city,  with  diversified  industries,  but  it  tells  little  or 
nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  population.  As  in  “booster” 
literature  generally,  real  statistics,  or  ratios,  by  means  of  which 
Atlanta  might  be  compared  with  other  cities  of  the  same  (or  any 
other)  size,  or  its  status  today  with  that  of  1864  or  1900,  in 
such  fundamental  matters  as  the  proportion  of  whites  and  negroes, 
men  and  women,  adults  and  children,  birth  rates,  school  attendance, 
illiteracy,  crime,  pauperism,  occupations,  per  capita  wealth,  pro¬ 
portion  of  church  members,  and  “Who’s  Who”  people,  are  almost 
wanting. 

So  the  executives  of  American  business,  to  whom  the  book  is 
addressed  are  left  almost  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the 
people  of  Atlanta  are  well  educated,  religious  and  prosperous  or 
otherwise,  or  whether  or  not  removal  from  some  other  city  to 
Atlanta  would  assure  larger  profits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Atlanta 
does  stand  pretty  well  in  most  measures  of  quality,  and  it  has 
increased  in  adult  percentages,  literacy,  school  attendance,  etc.,  in 
recent  decades;  and  some  of  its  progressive  citizens  would  do  well 
to  ascertain  the  facta  and  present  them  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Allen’s  figures  all  seem  to  be  taken  from  reliable  sources, 
but  a  few  of  them  are  misleading.  For  example,  some  of  his 
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charts  compare  bank  deposits,  per  capita  wealth,  the  valne  of 
agricultural  products,  manufactures,  exports,  etc.,  of  Atlanta  or  the 
whole  state,  in  1900  with  those  of  1925  or  some  later  year.  But, 
as  in  practically  all  “booster”  (and  some  quasi-scientific)  litera¬ 
ture,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  dollar  in  1900  was 
worth  about  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  1925;  which  when 
allowed  for  brings  the  increase  in  real  per  capita  wealth  or  pur¬ 
chasing  power  down  to  a  very  small  percentage. 

On  page  66  there  is  a  chart  showing  the  approximate  popu¬ 
lation  of  Georgia  in  1900  and  1910,  and  an  estimate  of  3,203,000 
for  1928.  That  estimate  is  apparently  based  on  the  common 
assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  between  the  last  two  cen¬ 
suses  has  continued  uniformly  since;  but  there  is  pretty  good  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  has  been  no  such  increase  in  this  state  recently. 
Between  1920  and  1925  the  number  of  farms  in  Georgia,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States  census,  decreased  19.8%,  and  the 
farm  population  22.4%  (whites  15.3%,  negroes  30.8%).  The  public 
school  enrollment  of  the  state  was  4%  less  in  1926  than  in  1920, 
and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  according  to  the  state 
school  census,  was  about  3V^%  less  in  1928  than  in  1923,  and 
only  3%  more  than  in  1918.  Atlanta  and  other  large  cities  seem 
to  be  growing  as  fast  as  usual,  but  the  rural  districts  are  not;  and 
Georgians  who  expect  the  census  of  1930  to  show  a  substantial 
increase  over  1920  for  this  state  are  probably  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment,  unless  something  very  unexpected  happens  in  the  next  few 
months. 

Most  boosters  lay  special  stress  on  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  their  community,  and  the  supposed  phenomenal  increase  since 
the  latest  census;  but  Mr.  Allen  modestly  avoids  that,  and  ap¬ 
parently  mentions  the  present  population  of  Atlanta  only  once,  that 
very  casually  on  page  58.  He  puts  it  at  273,000,  which  is  36% 
more  than  the  1920  figure.  That  may  be  a  conservative  estimate 
(for  the  school  enrollment  seems  to  have  increased  even  faster 
than  that),  but  an  inquisitive  reader  would  probably  like  to  know 
just  how  it  was  arrived  at. 

An  interesting  fact  about  Atlanta,  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Allen  but  goes  far  toward  explaining  the  well-known  “Atlanta 
spirit”,  is  that,  for  the  last  fifty  years  at  least,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  white  population  (and  probably  nearly  half  of  the  adult 
whites)  has  been  made  up  of  people  bom  in  other  states  than 
Georgia — principally  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  New  York  and  Virginia.  This  mingling  of  people  from 
many  different  localities  naturally  promotes  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  makes  for  progressiveness. 
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Another  sigTiificant  fact  not  often  mentioned  is  that  ever  since 
the  90*8  there  have  been  more  women  than  men  in  the  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city ;  and  this  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  all  cultured 
communities,  but  not  so  generally  of  industrial  centers,  mining 
camps,  etc. 

Roland  M.  Harper. 

George  W.  Cable.  His  Life  and  Letters,  By  Lucy  Lefiingwell 
Cable  Bikle.  (New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1928.  Pp.  xx, 
306.  13.60.) 

Born  in  1844  and  dying  in  1925,  George  Washington  Cable  saw 
many  things.  He  drilled  as  a  recruit  under  Confederate  officers 
who  spoke  the  French  of  >  Louisiana.  .  .  .  “the  captains  stepping 
backward,  sword  in  both  hands,  calling,  ‘Gauche I  Gauche !‘  (left! 
left!)  ‘Guide  right!  Fortes  armes!”'  As  a  young  man  of  twenty, 
he  heard  the  mob  threatening  the  Federal  officers  going  to  the 
court  house  to  demand  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans:  “Two 
officers  of  the  Unit^  States  Navy  were  walking  abreast,  unguarded 
and  alone,  looking  not  to  the  right  or  left,  never  frowning,  never 
flinching,  while  the  mob  screamed  in  their  ears,  shook  cocked 
pistols  in  their  faces,  cursed  and  crowded  and  g^nashed  upon  them.” 
An  old  man,  he  wrote  to  his  granddaughter:  “Old  Northampton 
is  red  with  flags,  to  welcome  Calvin  Coolidge  who  will  tomorrow 
be  notified  that  he  is  the  Republican  nominee  for  Vice-President.” 

As  a  boy  in  Louisiana,  and  as  a  clerk  and  a  reporter  in  New 
Orleans,  Cable  learned  the  colorful  and  complex  life  of  the 
Negroes,  Creoles,  French,  and  Americans.  What  city,  even  New 
York,  can  boast  the  racial  confusion  of  New  Orleans?  that  he 
immortalized  in  his  three  best  books:  Old  Creole  Days,  The 
Grandissimes,  and  Dr.  Sevier.  In  granting  him  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree,  Yale  gave  it  “with  the  desire  of  recognizing  publicly  the 
eminent  success  which  you  have  achieved  in  embalming  in  literature 
a  unique  phase  of  American  social  life  which  is  rapidly  passing 
away.” 

But  alas!  this  vein  died  when  Cable  moved  to  New  England. 
He  lectured  and  gave  public  readings  to  enthusiastic  audiences; 
he  wrote  many  books  and  many,  many  articles;  he  knew  many 
literary  notables — Whittier,  Kipling,  George  Meredith,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  John  Burroughs ,  Mark 
Twain,  Matthew  Arnold,  Francis  Parkman,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
Nevertheless,  the  vein  of  his  first  originality  and  interpretation 
was  lost,  and  he  never  refound  it.  “The  imagination  must  con¬ 
stantly  feed  upon  reality  or  starve.” 
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This  study  of  the  man,  often  given  in  his  own  words,  is  com¬ 
plete  for  the  many  sides  of  his  personality — the  writer  of  unique 
New  Orleans  stories,  the  charming  friend,  the  professional  hack¬ 
writer,  the  pioneer  in  prison  reform  and  racial  adjustments,  the 
typical  Southern  gentleman — in  brief,  like  Walter  Hines  Page,  one 
who  helped  lead  the  provincial  South  of  yesterday  into  the  world 
of  today. 

WiLLUM  Tate. 

John  Wilkes  Booth.  Fact  and  Fiction  of  Lincoln’s  Assassina¬ 
tion,  By  Francis  Wilson.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
1929.  Pp.  xvi,  322.  $4.50.) 

The  author  of  this  book  was  eleven  years  old  when  Booth  shot 
and  killed  Lincoln.  His  interest,  therefore,  in  the  subject  was 
born  with  the  event  itself.  In  addition,  the  author  is  an  actor  and 
knew  well  the  Booth  family  and  especially  so  Edwin  Booth,  the 
brother  of  the  misguided  and  unfortunate  John  Wilkes.  With  a 
knowledge  of  these  things,  the  reader  should  expect  about  the  kind 
of  a  book  that  Wilson  wrote.  The  writer;  is  not  a  trained  his¬ 
torian,  neither  is  he  a  master  of  narrative.  References  to 
sources  are  too  often  incomplete;  the  narrative  far  too  fre¬ 
quently  takes  a  circuit  and  doubles  back  upon  its  trail.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  times  the  author  characterizes  Booth  in  the  given  mould 
becomes  monotonous.  The  mere  mention  of  his  name  is  likely  to 
lead  the  author  again  to  go  through  with  his  stock  characterization. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  book  is  not  valuable  and  interesting. 
It  tells  very  little  that  is  new  about  Booth,  but  being  written  by 
an  actor  it  runs  along  in  a  way  different  from  the  production  of  a 
staid  historian.  Wilson  does  not,  of  course,  excuse  or  condone 
Booth  for  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  but  he  does  go  at  great 
length  to  prove  that  Booth  was  of  a  very  high  type  of  culture 
and  that  it  was  a  high  purpose  that  Booth  thought  he  was  serving 
when  he  plotted  the  assassination.  Booth  was  not  a  common  thug 
or  gunman.  In  fact.  Booth  did  not  plot  murder  until  the  very 
last.  His  original  purpose  was  to  kidnap  Lincoln,  carry  him  to 
the  Confederacy,  and  barter  at  this  vantage  point  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Confederacy,  and  for  the  end  of  the  war.  Whether 
mistaken  or  not,  his  purpose  was  high;  it  was  his  method  of 
carrying  it  out  that  brought  condemnation. 

Mr.  Wilson  devotes  the  latter  part  of  the  book  to  a  refutation 
of  the  old  fiction  that  Booth  was  not  killed  in  the  burning  barn, 
but  that  he  escaped  and  went  west  where  at  various  times  he  died 
in  various  places  making  various  death-bed  confessions.  Mr. 
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Wilson  very  successfully  demolishes  something  that  should  not 
require  much  demolition,  for  the  burden  of  proof  should  rest  on 
those  who  would  rob  the  burning  barn  and  the  Federal  cavalry 
of  their  prey.  As  a  convenient  source  of  information  on  Booth, 
this  book  has  a  distinct  place  in  the  held  of  American  history. 

E.  M.  C. 


Simon  Girty  The  White  Savage.  By  Thomas  Boyd.  (New 
York:  Minton,  Balch  &  Company,  1928.  Pp.  viii,  252.  $3.50.) 

This  book  attempts  to  introduce  to  the  greneral  reading  public 
a  celebrated  renegade  whose  name  became  a  by-word  for  savagery 
and  cruelty  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Indian  wars 
that  followed  for  a  quarter  century.  A  great  deal  of  space  is 
given  to  the  background  of  Simon  Girty’s  career  and  Girty  him¬ 
self  strides  appropriately  across  it  at  intervals.  While  Mr.  Boyd 
has  not  clothed  his  villian  in  the  vividness  of  flesh  and  blood,  he 
has  at  least  rescued  him  from  the  nebulous  state  in  which  he  has 
floated  across  the  old  frontier  regions  of  a  century  and  more  ago. 
It  seems  that  Girty  was  not  nearly  so  despicable  a  character  as 
his  enemies  gave  him  credit  for  being — at  least  Mr.  Boyd  argues  so. 

Girty  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  died  an  old  man  in 
Canada,  having  deserted  his  country  in  the  Revolution  because  he 
considered  himself  slighted  in  not  receiving  a  hoped-for  commis¬ 
sion  in  some  troops  that  were  being  raised.  He  became  a  valuable 
man  for  the  British  in  and  around  Detroit,  and  especially  on  the 
raids  southward  to  the  Ohio  River.  Girty  also  fought  in  the  wars 
against  the  Northwest  Indians  carried  on  by  Harmar,  St.  Clair, 
and  “Mad  Anthony”  Wayne.  His  last  service  for  the  British  was 
in  the  War  of  1812;  here  he  fought  in  the  Battle  of  the  Thames 
but  was  not  killed  there  as  the  newspapers  had  it.  He  died  a 
natural  death  in  1818. 

One  should  make  no  big  quarrel  with  Mr.  Boyd  and  none  what¬ 
soever  with  the  publishers.  The  latter  have  clothed  the  book  in 
pleasing  form,  but  there  is  a  lingering  feeling  that  the  former  has 
not  done  his  work  so  well.  Mr.  Boyd  gives  no  evidence  of  knowing 
a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  Girty  lived, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  gives  a  short  bibliography,  in  a  confused 
form.  Common  reason  ought  to  convince  one  that  this  statement 
could  not  be  true  (p.  172),  “In  one  article  of  the  treaty  between 
England  and  America  [treaty  of  1783]  the  former  was  given  the 
right  to  all  of  the  trading  posts  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  as 
security  until  America  had  paid  off  her  obligations  to  loyalists 
whose  goods  the  government  had  taken.”  E.  M.  C. 
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